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ANGLICAN CLERGYMEN LICENSED 
TO THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1710-1744 


Compiled by John Clement 


Three previous lists have been published in the HistoricaL MaGa- 
ZINE which contained the names of clergymen licensed to the American 
colonies. In the issue for June, 1944, the Rev. Dr. George Woodward 
Lamb listed those men licensed between the years 1745 and 1781. In the 
December, 1947, issue I listed over two hundred clergymen licensed 
between the years 1696-1710 and 1715-16. In that article I expressed 
the hope that some one would be able to supply data for earlier grants 
of the royal bounty. This hope was supplied by the Rev. Dr. Nelson 
Rightmyer, whose list of clergymen licensed during the years 1679- 
1688 appeared in the June, 1948 issue. The list which follows com- 
pletes the colonial period. We now have lists covering the period as fol- 
lows: 


1679-88 Rightmyer’s list. 

1690-10 Clement’s list, I. 

1710-44 Clement’s list, II (the present list). 
1745-81 Lamb’s list. 


This present list has been compiled from a number of sources. 
Those used most frequently have been noted by abbreviations as fol- 
lows: 


MB sFothergill, Gerald, A List of Emigrant Ministers to America, 1690-1811 
(London: E. Stock, 1904). 

Pas Pascoe, C. F., Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G. (2 vols., London: 
Published at the Society’s Office, 1901.) 

CTB =" of Treasury Books and Papers (London: Public Records 

ce). 

G Goodwin, Edward Lewis, The Colonial Church in Virginia (Milwau- 
kee: Morehouse, 1927). 

P Pennington, Edgar L., Apostle of New Jersey (Philadelphia: Church 
Historical Society, 1938 ). 

A Anderson, James S. M., Church of England in the Colonies (London: 
Rivington, 1856). 

RM  Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


While every effort has been made to make this list as complete as 
possible, it is realized that there may be gaps in it. Before a complete 
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list can be compiled, the records of clergymen ordained and licensed to 
the colonies by the bishops of London during the period from 1710 to 
1744 must be examined. Unfortunately, these records have not been 
found. During my stay in London, during the summer of 1947, I wrote 
for information about them. The archivists of the Fulham Palace 
Library, of the Bishop of London’s Registry, of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Library, Westminster, and of St. Paul’s Cathedral Library, 
all replied that they had no knowledge of such records. 

The bishops of London’s Registers of 1696-1709 are in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford ; those of 1745-81 are in the Fulham Palace MSS., 
but those for 1710-44 are among the missing at this time. In his History 
of the Church of England in the Colonies, page 546, James S. M. An- 
derson refers to the second list: “From a Catalogue before me in the 
Fulham MSS. it appears that from 1745-84 not more than 29 Clergy 
were licensed by the Bishop of London to Jamaica.” He does not 
refer to a catalogue of any other period. 

A word should be said about the method by which this present 
annotated list was prepared. The original work on the compilation of 
the list is my own, and I added as much biographical material as was 
available to me in Wales. The Rev. Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon then 
added so much of the biographical material as was to be found in the 
Virginia archives. Dr. Brydon’s contributions to the footnotes have 
been so noted. The whole manuscript was then prepared for the press 
by the Rev. Dr. Nelson W. Rightmyer, of the Divinity School in 
Philadelphia, who added the rest of the footnote material. My own 
notes are thus marked “(Clement).’”’ Dr. Brydon’s notes are added as 
“(Brydon)” or “(GMB)” and where no such notation is found the 
notes have been added by Dr. Rightmyer. My thanks are, therefore, 
due to these scholars for their assistance in making the original list as 
full as possible. 


LIST OF CLERGYMEN LICENSED BY THE BISHOPS OF 
LONDON TO THE AMERICAN COLONIES: 1710-1744. 


A 
Arranged in Alphabetical Order 

Name Place Date of Bounty Reference 
Acourt, John, cl.1 Barbadoes 28 December 1715 MB 24-193 
AIREY, Thomas? Maryland 24 January 1725-6 MB 32-145 
Atcock, William® Jamaica 17 August 1743 MB 41-4 
ALLEN, Thomas* Antigua 22 December 1711 MB 21-385 
ALLEN, Thomas® Leeward Is. 16 March 1720-21 MB 28-321 
ALLET, Thomas® Virginia 8 April 1718 MB 26-159 
ANDERSON, John? Leeward Is. 28 February 1717-8 MB 27-48 
ARNOLD, Jonathan® New England 19 March 1735-6 MB 38-267 


9 Virginia 1747 G 246 


Name 
BacKHousE, Richard?° 
Bacon, Thomas?°-4 
BacceE, John! 
BaccErR, Matthias}? 
BaILey, Thomas?!* 
Ba.rour, William?4 
BALL, Thomas?> 

(Schoolmaster ) 
BALNEAVIS, William!® 
BarcLay, Henry!? 
Bartow, Henry!§ 
BARNARD, Samuel?? 


Baron, Robert? 
Barrett, John?! 


Barrett, Robert?? 
Beacu, John? 


Beckett, Thomas*4 
Beckett, William?5 
John? 

BERESFORD, John?7 
BERESFORD, Samuel, cl.?8 


BERONVILLE, John?® 
Betty, John*°® 
Bever, Richard*! 
(Schoolmaster ) 
BEwsHER, Joseph®? 
BeyseE, Henry, cl.3% 


BISHOP, 
BLACKNALL, John?® 
Buss, John’? 


Bickrorp, Nathaniel, cl.34 


Place 


Pennsylvania 


Maryland 
Virginia 
Jamaica 

Naragansett 
Virginia 
Carolina 


Antigua 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Bermudas 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Virginia 


New England 
Beatty, John (see BETTY) 


Virginia 


Pennsylvania 


Virginia 


Leeward Is. 


Barbadoes 


Leeward Is. 
Virginia 
S. Carolina 


Virginia 
New York 
Antegoa 
Jamaica 

N. Carolina 


New England 


B 


BroMSCALE, (See BRUNSKILL) 


54 


BLoMFIELD, Joseph3® Virginia 
BonNEVAL, Lewis de®? Jamaica 
Bootus, Charles*® S. Carolina 
Boscuti, Charles*! S. Carolina 
BosoMwortH, Thomas?#? Georgia 
BourpiLton, Benedict*#?-@ Maryland 
Boyp, John4% N. Carolina 
Brace, Edward*4 Barbadoes 
(Schoolmaster ) 
BREADSTREET, Dudley (see  Broap- 
STREET ) 
Bripces, Charles*5 Virginia 
BROADSTREET, Dudley*® New England 
BrocKWELL, Charles47 New England 
BrocpEN, William*® Virginia 


Brook, Zacharias*® Virginia 
Brown, Daniel5°® New England 
Brown, Isaac*! New York 
Brown, William, cl.52 Barbadoes 
Browne, Arthur53 New England 


Leeward Is. 


CLERGYMEN LICENSED TO THE COLONIES 


Date of Bounty Reference 
20 August 1728 MB 34-189 
1745 See below 
13 November 1717 MB 206-101 
10 May 1727 MB 33-307 
27 March 1712 MB 21-470 
23 January 1738-9 MB 39-17 
11 March 1725-6 MB 32-145 
30-October 1712 MB 22-89 
5 December 1737 MB 39-17 
4 June 1725 MB 32-4 
1716 G 248 
15 January 1700-1 MB 15-233 
27 June 1714 MB 23-159 
29 July 1723 MB 30-78 
3 March 1723-4 MB 31-51 
5 December 1737 MB 39-17 
3 October 1732 MP. 36-119 
10 May 1727 MB 35-307 
25 March 1721 MB 28-34 
21 January 1711-12 MB 21-419 
27 June 1714 MB 23-i59 
11 October 1700 MB 15-185 
15 March 1711-12 MB 21-459 
30 May 1733 MB 37-37 
27 February 1732-3 MB 36-480 
16 January 1711-12 MB 21-419 
1743 G 250 
2 February 1709-10 MB 20-223 
3 June 1713 MB 22-241 
17 November 1720 MB 28-325 
7 June 1725 MB 32-4 
1738 Hist. Mac., XIII :86 
3 July 1735 MB 38-33 
23 January 1738-9 MB 39-17 
10 January 1744-5 MB 41-4 
20 December 1744 CTB, 30-104-5 

MB 41-4 


6 July 1743 
1735 


3 October 1732 
16 January 1711-2 


1738 

1714 

12 May 1737 

11 September 1735 


24 July 1719 
1723 


1 September 1733 
30 March 1715 

12 November 1729 
10 Oct. 1710 


Sprague, V, 112 
MB 36-119 CTB 
MB 21-419 


G 254 

Pas 852 
MB 39-17 
MB 38-33 


MB 27-225 


MB 37-37 
MB 23-515 
MB 35-31 
MB 20-397 
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Name Place 
BRUNKELL, John55 Virginia 
BRUNSKILL, John5é Virginia 


BRUNSKILL, John Secundus5¢-@ 


Virginia 
BucHANAN, Matthew? New York 

Carolina 
Butt, William5§ Carolina 
Treadwell59 S. Carolina 
Burces, Thomas®® N. Carolina 
BurrouGH, Phillip® Maryland 
Byam, Francis®? Antigua 

Cc 

Cairon, John 6 Virginia 
CAMPBELL, Alexander®4 Virginia 
CAMPBELL, Archibald® Virginia 
CAMPBELL, Colin®é Nevis 
CAMPBELL, James®? Virginia 
CANCELLAR, Stephen, cl.®8 Antegoa 
Caner, Henry®® New England 
Caner, Richard? Connecticut 
Carey, Robert?9-a Jamaica 
CAWTHERN, William7™ Virginia 
CHAPMAN, John?2 Virginia 
CHAPPLE, Jonathan? Bermuda 
CHARLTON, Richard*4 Leeward Is. 
CHASE, Thomas?75 Maryland 


CHECKLEY, John7é New England 


Cuecktey, [John, Jr.]*7 


CuIcHLey, William*® Virginia 
CuHRISTALL, Henry’? Virginia 
Cuiare, George’? Jamaica 
CLARK, Moses§? New England 
CLARKE, John®? Antegoa 
CLEPHANE, David* Virginia 


CLerK, Moses (See CLARK) 
CocksuRN, Alexander8* Leeward Is. 


CoLcANn, Thomas®5 New York 
CoLLapon, David’é S. Carolina 
Cottins, Henry§? Virginia 
Cooper, John’$ Antegoa 
Cou.et, Stephen®? S. Carolina 
Cowper, John, cl.9° Virginia 
Cox, James®! Maryland 
Crapock, Thomas?2 Maryland 
CRUCKSHANK, ........ 92-a Montserrat 
CummincG, Archibald93 Pennsylvania 
CurpHy, Thomas®* Bahamas 
Currie, David Virginia 
Curriz, William Pennsylvania 


Cutter, Timothy®? New England 


D 
Rees®§ Montserrat 
Davison, Alexander1° Maryland 


Davenport, Addington®® New England 
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Date of Bounty 
6 May 1715 
1720 


7 August 1704 
21 July 1710 

17 November 1719 
1 July 1712 

2 October 1741 
12 March 1711-2 
1 September 1733 


10 October 1710 
30 December 1725 
1730 

9 February 1737-8 


17 January 1721-2 
31 January 1710-11 
14 September 1727 
4 February 1741-2 
25 February 1733-4 
30 December 1725 

10 April 1719 

27 July 1743 

4 April 1730 

21 February 1738-9 
21 June 1738 


24 September 1729 
1742 

27 March 1712 

17 November 1720 
13 December 1723 
28 March 1710 


10 October 1710 

2 June 1726 

6 April 1733 

8 May 1722 

29 March 1711 

3 August 1731 

16 April 1716 

21 June 1723 

28 February 1743-4 
1714 


24 January 1725-6 
{4 February 1722-3 
1730 

7 October 1736 

28 June 1723 


18 December 1735 
27 February 1732-3 
8 March 1710-11 


Reference 
MB 23-555 
G 255 
G 255 


MB 17-194 
MB 20-328 
MB 27-384 
MB 21-551 
MB 40-20 
MB 21-32 
MB 37-37 


MB 20-397 
MB 32-145 
G 258 
Order Book 
16-397 

MB 29-203 
MB 21-9 
MB 33-333 
MB 40-20 
MB 37-37 
MB 32-145 
MB 27-153 
MB 41-4 
MB 35-89 
MB 38-380 
Order Book 
16-338 

Pas 854 
MB 34-506 
G 259 

MB 21-470 
MB 28-325 
MB 30-168 
MB 20-241 


20-397 
32-145 


MB 24-416 
MB 30-78 
MB 41-4 

CTB 

MB 32-145 
MB 30-78 
G 261 

MB 38-267 
MB 30-78 


MB 38-33 
MB 36-480 
MB 21-32 


| | 
MB 
MB 36-480 
MB 29-203 
MB 21-47 
MB 36-84 


CLERGYMEN LICENSED TO THE COLONIES 


Name 
Davinson, Robert?® 


Davies, Edward? 
(Schoolmaster ) 
Davies, Stapleton? 
Davis, Charles!°* 
Dawson, Thomas? 
Dawson, William? 
Dean, Hugh?°6-a 


De Butts, Lawrence, cl.1° 
DeLamotte, Charles!°§ 


Det_, Thomas? 


DENNIs, Benjamin1!° 
DeucHER, Alexander! 


Dickie, Adam?12 
Dicks, John" 
DoNnaLpson, John114 
Dovuctas, John115 
Dow, John116 
Owen!17 
Drew, Patrick11§ 


Hancock!19 
Duncan, Alexander12° 


Duncan, David? 
Duranp, Levil22 
Dwicut, Daniel123 


Eacer, Thomas??4 


Place 
Leeward Is. 


New York 
Leeward Is. 


Newfoundland 


Virginia 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Georgia 
Virginia 

S. Carolina 
Barbadoes 
Virginia 
Jamaica 
Maryland 
Antigua 
Jamaica 
Maryland 
Jamaica 
Virginia 
Carolina 
Leeward Is. 


New England 
E 


New England 


Env (or Entic), John James?25 


ELesecu, Henry?26 

Rowland!27 
(Schoolmaster) 

Emerson, Arthur128 


ERsKINE, George, cl.129 


EVeRSFIELD, John18° 


FALCONER, 


FALCONER, Patrick, cl.132 


Palatine Colonies 


New York 
Virginia 
New Jersey 


Antigua 
Jamaica 


Maryland 
F 


Virginia 
Virginia 


FarQuarson, Alexander!83 New Jersey 
FARQUARSON, James, cl.184 Pennsylvania 


Finney, William?%5 


Finniz, Alexander!$6 


FLEMING, Thomas187 


FLETCHER, Thomas?!88 


Forses, Alexander, 
Forses, John14° 
Forp, Edward?! 
Forpyce, John?42 


FouNTAINE, Francis!43 


FouNTAINE, Peter!44 


Fox, John145 
FrRAsER, George14® 


FULLERTON, John147 


East New Jersey 


Virginia 
Virginia 
Leeward Is. 
Maryland 
Virginia 


Virginia 
Jamaica 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 


Pennsylvania 


Virginia 
Bahamas 


Date of Bounty 
25 June 1734 


1733 


12 November 1729 
12 May 1713 
1738 

15 August 1743 

7 December 1742 
9 July 1721 

1735 

2 June 1721 

10 December 1710 
18 March 1717-18 
12 April 1731 

28 August 1711 
12 February 1711-12 
30 November 1732 
14 January 1728-9 
4 October 1711 
10 October 1710 
20 December 1725 
28 January 1716-7 
8 January 1711-2 
1739 


2 June 1729 


25 April 1712 
5 October 1722 


11 January 1731-2 
13 November 1711 


19 March 1735-6 
1 May 1711 
26 September 1727 


8 October 1718 
29 April 1710 

12 August 1717 

25 April 1712 
1714 

17 December 1724 
25 June 1730 

9 June 1721 

25 February 1709-10 
1 September 1733 
1737 

2 June 1730 

30 December 1720 
19 February 1715-6 
30 March 1716 
1731 

6 February 1732-3 
20 August 1738 

25 June 1734 
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Reference 
MB 37-31 

CTB 
Klingberg 


MB 35-41 
MB 22-228 
G 263 


King’s Warrant 


MB 41-4 
MB 29-4 
See below 
MB 29-4 
MB 20-397 
MB 26-159 


Pas 849 
MB 34-428 


MB 21-507 
MB 30-21 


OB 16-81 
MB 21-221 


MB 38-267 
MB 21-72 
MB 33-334 


MB 27-3 
MB 20-265 
MB 25-341 
MB 21-507 

G 269 
MB 31-341 
MB 35-89 

MB 29-4 

MB 20-320 

MB 37-37 
G 270 

MB 35-89 
MB 28-34 
DU 

MB 24-371 
G 270 
MB 36-480 
OB 16-338 
MB 37-37 


MB 35-89 
MB 21-170 
MB 21-437 
MB 36-259 
MB 34-340 
MB 21-200 
MB 20-397 
MB 25-195 
po 
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Name Place 
Futon, John'4§ S. Carolina 


Futtum, Thomas, cl.!49 Jamaica 
FerGuSON, Robert!5° Virginia 
Fyre, William?! Virginia 


GaAILLarD, Edward?* Montserrat 
GALPINE, Calvin'5$ Jamaica 
Garpen, Alexander!54 S. Carolina 
Alexander154-a S. Carolina 
GARDNER, Robert?!55 Virginia 
Garzia, John156 Bahamas 
Gavin, Anthony?5? Virginia 
GEMURILL, John158 Virginia 


William15® 


New England 


GIFForD, Jonathon!®° Montserrat 
Goopwin, John?® Virginia 
GowrilE, Robert!®? S. Carolina 
(GowIeE) 

Grace, Isaac?®3 Virginia 

Jamaica 

Antegoa 
GRANVILLE, Bevil!®4 N. Carolina 
Gray, Samuel, cl.16 Maryland 

Antegoa 
GREEN, Charles166 Virginia 
Grecc, St. Christopher’s 
GriFFitH, David, cl.1® Leeward Is. 
GriFFITH, Ro., cl.169 Pennsylvania 


GRIFFITHS, Samuel!7° St. Christopher’s 
GUNNING, Francis!71 Jamaica 
Guy, William172 New York 

S. Carolina 


H 


Hackett, Walter173 
Hacer, Frederick174 
(Haecar, John F.) 
Hatipay, Thomas175 
Clement176 
Haritow, Andrew!77 
Harris, Henry?78 


Pennsylvania 
Palatine, N. Y. 


East Jersey 
N. Carolina 
Virginia 

New England 
New England 
Boston 
Harrison, William 179 N. J. & N. Y. 
Harwarp, Thomas!8° New England 


HEARTSWELL, Richard1§! Virginia 
HENDERSON, Jacob'®? Virginia 
Henry, Patrick183 Virginia 
HerBert, Henry!%4 Georgia 
HESKETH, Thomas?%5 Maryland 
Hewitt, Richard186 N. Carolina 
HisBert, Thomas1§7 Leeward Is. 
HINKESMAN, John188 Plantations 
Honces, Nathaniel189 Bahamas 
HOLBROOKE, John19° New Jersey 
Hotme, George?! Leeward Is. 
Hott, Joseph, cl.192 Virginia 

Barbadoes 


27 July 1720 
26 June 1705 
23 January 1711-2 


4 March 1728-9 
5 January 1709-10 


10 October 1710 
14 January 1744 
29 January 1721-2 
21 February 1707-8 
14 May 1708 

30 April 1715 
1722 


12 August 1730 
1739 
1 July 1710 


31 July 1732 

17 November 1732 
19 August 1725 
17 December 1724 
14 June 1733 

10 February 1736-7 
19 August 1742 
13 December 1723 
29 May 1730 

1696 

11 March 1711-12 


MAGAZINE 

Date of Bounty Reference 
4 April 1730 MB 35-89 
21 January 1719-20 MB 28-34 
1740 G 268 
24 September 1729 MB 34-509 
1 June 1742 MB 41-4 
29 April 1721 MB 28-34 
1719 Hist. Mae,, III (1934) 
28 April 1743 MB 41-4 
23 September 1735 MB 38-33 
9 August 1723 MB 30-168 
17 June 1735 MB 38-33 
24 September 1729 MB 34-507 
11 October 1744 MB 41-420 
1 March 1710-11 MB 21-32 
1724 G 272 
23 October 1733 MB 37-37 
5 August 1703 MB 16-410 
25 February 1705-6 MB 18-165 
4 December 1710 MB 20-440 
1732 P 
16 October 1705 MB 18-43 
4 December 1710 MB 20-440 
1737 G 274 
13 March 1710-1 MB 21-41 
28 June 1714 MB 23-156 
5 May 1710 MB 20-274 
1 March 1715-6 MB 24-386 


MB 28-34 
MB 17-393 
MB 21-419 


MB 34-340 
MB 20-208 


MB 20-297 
MB 41-4 
MB 29-203 
MB 19-182 
DU 

MB 23-555 
Pas 854, 855 
MB 35-89 
A 3-121 
MB 20-307 
MB 22-5 
MB 36-371 
See below 
MB 32-11 
MB 31-341 
MB 37-61 
MB 38-33 
MB 41-4 
MB 30-168 
MB 35-89 


MB 22-174 


; 

és 

: 


Name 

Hooper, Joseph?9?-a 
Horwoop, Nathaniel! 
Horckis, Richard!94 
Howrr, Alexander!95 
Huaues, Griffith’%6 
Hucues, Hugh!97 
HuGuHEs, Thomas?!%8 


Humpureeys, John!99 
Hunt, Brian? 
Bryan, cl. 
Hunter, Henry? 
Samuel?°? 
HusBanp, Henry?° 


INGHAM, Benjamin?°4 
IRWINE, Charles ?2° 
IrwyNn, George?°® 


Jackson, James? 
Jackson, John?°8 
(Schoolmaster ) 
JAMESON, John?09 
JENNY, Robert??° 
(Schoolmaster ) 
JOHNSON, ........221 
(Senior Chaplain) 
(Schoolmaster ) 
JoHNson, Samuel??? 
Jounson, William?*5 


Jounston, Gideon, cl.?14 


Gilbert??5 
Henry?! 
Hugh??? 


JONEs, 
JONEs, 
JONES, 


Lewis?!§ 
Jones, Nicholas?19 
Jones, Walter22° 
Jupin, James??? 
(See also NEDIN) 


JONES, 


Kay, Jonathan, cl.2?? 
(also Cay) 
KEITH, James??3 
KeELLy, John?24 
Kemp, Hugh?25 
KENNAR, Rodham??6 
KeocH, John, cl.2?7 
KILPATRICK, Robert?28 
Kinc, William??9 


Place 
Bahamas 
New York 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
America 
Virginia 
Philadelphia 
Virginia 
Barbadoes 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Antegoa 


Georgia 
Barbadoes 
Maryland 


Maryland 
Maryland 


Virginia 
Pennsylvania 


Carolina 


New England 
Barbadoes 
S. Carolina 


Carolina 
Newfoundland 
Virginia 
Virginia 

S. Carolina 
Virginia 

N. Carolina 
Virginia 


Maryland 


Virginia 
Jamaica 
Jamaica 
Virginia 
Leeward Is. 
Newfoundland 
Bermudas 


Knox, James or John?8° 


S. Christopher’s 
KocHERTHAL, Joshua?! 


New York 
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Date of Bounty 
1731 

30 August 1726 
30 December 1720 
11 February 1730-1 
3 October 1732 
11 August 1732 
18 December 1715 
31 January 1715-6 
3 November 1710 
8 May 1722 

16 March 1709-10 
10 October 1738 
19 July 1744 

7 December 1727 


1735 
1714-5 
24 August 1716 


19 March 1725-6 
19 March 1725-6 


10 February 1709-10 
27 June 1714 


31 March 1715 


28 June 1723 

3 December 1728 
28 January 1707-8 
11 February 1707-8 
18 July 1708 

30 April 1714 

11 May 1711 

11 March 1724-5 
3 September 1716 
18 September 1724 
30 September 1725 
6 December 1723 
17 December 1724 
30 November 1732 


16 August 1711 


4 March 1728-9 
10 March 1717-8 
4 April 1730 
1729 

9 July 1721 

25 June 1730 

25 November 1714 
17 December 1715 


21 January 1709-10 
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Reference 
Pascoe, 217 
MB 32-146 

MB 28-34 

Pas 852 

CTB, Pas 852 
MB 36-371 
DU 

MB 24-363 

MB 20-419 
MB 29-203 
MB 20-236 
MB 39-17 

MB 41-4 
MB 33-334 


See below 
See below 
MB 24-473 


MB 32-145 
MB 32-145 


MB 20-224 
MB 23-159 


MB 23-517 


MB 30-78 
MB 34-189 
MB 19-68 
MB _ 19-172 
MB 19-35 
MB 23-90 
MB 21-81 
MB 31-171 
MB 24-481 
MB 31-51 
MB 32-145 
MB 30-168 
MB 31-341 
MB 36-119 


MB 21-166 
MB 34-340 
MB 26-272 
MB _ 35-89 

G 284 
MB 29-65 
MB _ 35-89 
MB 23-419 
MB 24-193 


MB 20-222 


L 


Name Place 
LAMBERT, John?232 S. Carolina 
(Schoolmaster ) 


Lampton, John?2%3 New England 


LancG, John2%4 Virginia 
LANGLEY, John235 Nevis 
LENEVE, William?236 Providence Is. 
Andrew237 S. Carolina 
William?238 Antegoa 
Linpsay, William?39 Pennsylvania 
Lock, Richard?4° Bermuda 


Love, Richard or Christopher or 


Charles241 Barbadoes 
Lucas, Henry, cl.?42 New England 
LupLaM, Richard24% S. Carolina 


Lyons, James?44 New England 


MacCatitum, Nevil?45 

McCatmMan, Nichol, cl.24¢ 
MacCuttock, Roderick?47 Virginia 
MacDonatp, Daniel?48 Virginia 
William249 S. Carolina 


Virginia 


McGILL, James?5° Maryland 
Mackay, John251 Leeward Is. 
Mackay, William252 Virginia 
MacKenzey, Kenneth, cl.253 Virginia 
MacK amsurc, Samuel?54 Maryland 
Mackno, Robert?55 Virginia 

Maryland 
MacMorran, James?56 Maryland 
MacuHoncu!, William?57 Maryland 


MAcSPARRAN, James258 New England 

MarnaptEr, Daniel?5® Naragansett, Ct. 
(also MAYNAD ER) 

Matcotm, Alexander2®° Massachusetts 


MANLEY, George, cl.761 Virginia 
MaryeE, James?®1-a Virginia 
MARSHALL, Mungo?6? Virginia 
MarspdEN, Richard26?-a 

Marston, Edward? America 
Massey, Leigh?64 Maryland 
Maury, James?66 Virginia 
Maury, William?67 N. Carolina 
May, John268 Virginia 
May, William, cl.269 Jamaica 


MAYNADIER (see MAINADIER) 


MecANn, Bernard, cl.27° Jamaica 

Merac, John?71 S. Christopher’s 

Merry, Francis, cl.272 S. Carolina 

Benjamin?73 Maryland 
(Schoolmaster ) 

MILter, Ebenezer274 New York 


MILLECHAMP, Timothy275 S. Carolina 


Mitts, James276 Barbadoes 
MILngE, John?277 New York 
Morr, James278 N. Carolina 
Moore, J.279 Bermuda 
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Date of Bounty 
21 October 1727 


1714-5 

4 June 1725 

3 April 1729 

31 May 1722 

5 August 1729 
17 November 1718 
1735-45 

6 July 1743 
1715 


18 February 1714-5 
6 June 1723 
28 April 1743 


11 September 1735 
29 April 1710 

20 October 1730 
20 October 1731 

2 October 1741 
11 April 1728 

31 May 1739 

8 January 1735-6 
12 September 1711 
26 February 1710-11 
1 July 1709 

27 March 1716 

16 March 1709-10 
10 October 1710 
17 November 1720 
13 November 1711 


3 April 1740 

11 November 1715 
8 January 1729-30 
20 September 1744 


12 April 1715 

11 November 1722 
10 May 1727 

29 June 1742 

8 May 1723 

9 January 1709-10 
22 October 1719 


12 August 1715 

6 February 1727-8 
9 July 1721 

21 January 1711-2 


21 October 1727 
6 June 1732 

8 May 1722 

26 September 1727 
13 November 1739 
14 September 1743 
29 November 1743 


Reference 
MB 33-334 


Pas 853 

MB 32-4 
MB 34-428 
MB 29-203 
MB 34-491 
MB 27-48 
Pas 852, 854 
MB 41-4 


MB 23-480 
MB 30-78 
MB 41-4 


MB 38-33 
MB 20-271 
MB 35-89 
MB 36-119 
MB 40-20 
MB 33-334 
MB 39-17 
MB 38-33 
MB 21-182 
MB 21-25 
MB 20-51 
MB 24-386 
MB 20-237 
MB 20-397 
MB 28-325 
MB 21-221 


MB 40-20 
MB 24-3 
MB 35-89 
MB 44-4 


G 

MB 23-515 
MB 30-78 
CTB 

MB 41-4 

MB 30-78 
MB 20-198 
MB 27-163 


MB 24-6 
MB 33-324 
MB 29-65 
MB 21-419 


MB 33-334 
MB 36-119 
MB 29-203 
MB 33-334 
MB 39-20 
MB 41-4 
TMB 
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a 
RM 
M 


Name Place 
MorGAn, Sutton?8° America 
Morris, Theophilus?§? Connecticut 
Morritt, Thomas?82 S. Carolina 

(Schoolmaster ) 
MortHLanp, David?8 Maryland 
Mossom, David, cl.?%4 Virginia 
Murpock, William?%5 Virginia 
( MuRDAUGH) 
N 
Nairn, William?85-a Bermudas 
NAPLETON, Thomas?8 Barbadoes 
NepIN, James?87 Virginia 
Netson, William?88 Virginia 
NeEwserry, John?89 Leeward Is. 
NEWMAN, Thomas?9° N. Carolina 
Norris, William?9? Georgia 
Ort, John Jacob 
(see under 
OcELVIE, Walter?92 Jamaica 
O'Hara, Joseph293 Providence 


New England 


Orem, James? New England 


Ormessy, John? Bermudas 
Orr, Samuel?96 Leeward Is. 
Orr, William?97 S. Carolina 
Orton, Christopher?98 Georgia 
OspournE, Nathaniel?9® Carolina 
P 

Pasteur, Charles?°? Virginia 
Patten, Thomas?! Virginia 
PRARSON, 302 Maryland 
Peart, Francis? Virginia 
PEASELEY, William®°4 Newfoundland 
Peat, Joshua? Jamaica 

Jamaica 
Peatty, Virginia 


(also Beatty, Betty) 


PEDEN, James®°6-a Nova Scotia 


Perrson, John307 New Jersey 
(also Prerson) 
Penper, Edzard?°8 Virginia 
PERKINS, Jonathan3°9 Barbadoes 
Francis, cl.81° Maryland 
John12 Jamaica 
PuHILurps, Thomas, cl.812 Virginia 
William31% Virginia 
Pierson, John 
(see PEIRSON, supra) 
Piccot, George$13-a Connecticut 
(also Picor) 
PLANT, Matthias®14 New England 
Pressis, Peter de®15 S. Carolina 
Ponperous, Albert326 Carolina 
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Date of Bounty 

8 July 1716 

4 June 1740 

18 January 1722-3 


1 September 1733 
18 August 1718 
1725 


8 May 1722 

6 August 1717 

30 November 1712 
1724 

19 January 1729-30 
19 October 1722 
20 August 1738 


16 March 1709-10 
4 June 1728 


19 October 1721 
3 October 1732 


10 October 1710 
7 October 1710 
2 October 1741 
24 September 1712 


19 March 1735-6 

5 May 1710 

10 October 1710 
19 November 1730 
8 March 1742-3 
13 November 1733 
8 October 1746 
27 February 1732-3 


October 1735 
_1 September 1733 


12 July 1726 

1 December 1737 
10 December 1711 
19 March 1725-6 
9 August 1715 
8 January 1735-6 


9 January 1721-2 
19 October 1721 


3 June 1736 
9 November 1720 
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Reference 
RM 


MB 40-20 
MB 30-78 


MB 37-37 
MB 27-3 
G 295 


MB 29-203 
MB 25-320 
MB 36-119 

G 296 
MB 35-89 
MB 29-203 
MB 39-17 


MB 19-462 
MB 34-27 


MB 29-203 
MB 36-119 

CTP 
MB 20-397 
MB 38-267 
MB 40-20 
MB 22-61 


MB 38-267 
MB 20-274 
MB 20-397 
MB 35-89 
MB 41-4 
MB 37-37 
MB 42-52 
MB 36-480 


Pascoe, 108, 863 


MB 37-37 


MB 32-145 
MB 39-17 
MB 21-260 
MB 32-145 

MB 24-4 
MB 38-33 


MB 29-203 


MB 29-203 
MB 38-267 
MB 28-325 
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Name 
Pore, Henry*!? 
Porter, Charles? 
PouLtNeEyY, Francis®!9 
PowEL., Thomas®?° 


PowNALL, Benjamin, 


Poyer, Thomas, cl.*?? 


Place 
Leeward Is. 
Jamaica 
Virginia 
Nevis 
Virginia 


Jamaica, Long Is. 


Preston, William?23 
Price, Roger3?4 
PRINCE, John, cl.325 
PucH, John%26 


New York 


Virginia 


New England 


Bermuda 
Pennsylvania 


PuNDERSON, Ebenezer®27 New England 


Quincy, Samuel$*7-a 


RaywnsForp, Giles?28 
(also RAINSFORD) 
Reap, John?29 
RICHARDS, John38° 
Rosertson, George*®#1 
RoBeRTSON, James*32 
RoBertTson, Moses*33 
Rosinson, Thomas?#4 
Roe, Stephen**5 
Rose, Charles**6 

(or Ross) 
Rose, Charles?37 
Rose, Patrick? 
Rose, 
Ross, Aeneas?#° 


ROTHERHAM, Thomas*41 


Rupp, Thomas?4? 
(Schoolmaster ) 


SANDERSON, William%43 
Scott, Alexander?44 
Scott, John?45 
SEABURY, Samuel346 
Seacoop, George?47 
SHarPE, John, cl.348 
SHAw, William, cl.349 
SHEPHEARD, Henry5° 
SHEPPARD, Thomas?51 
SHERSTON, John*52 
SHorRTHOSE, Henry*53 
SINCLARE, Robert?54 
(also ST. 
Stimpson, William*55 
SKELSOoN, William?5é 
SKINNER, William®57 
(Schoolmaster ) 


Georgia 


HISTORICAL 


Q 


R 


Maryland 


Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 

S. Carolina 
Barbadoes 


Virginia 
Barbadoes 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Barbadoes 

S. Carolina 


Jamaica 
Virginia 
Jamaica 


New England 


Virginia 
New York 


New England 


Leeward Is. 
America 
Antegoa 
Virginia 

Pennsylvania 


CLAIR) 


Leeward Is. 
Antegoa 
Pennsylvania 


MAGAZINE 


Date of Bounty 
11 December 1715 
12 August 1715 

8 January 1735-6 
4 October 1739 
4 July 1715 


23 December 1709 
28 December 1709 
1744 

18 March 1728-9 
10 July 1717 
1734-45 

1734-63 


2 April 1733 


3 September 1716 


13 June 1737 

13 August 1724 
1718-40 

5 January 1717-8 
4 March 1728-9 


1742 
5 April 1737 
11 January 1731-2 


15 March 1736-7 
14 September 1727 
1725 

26 February 1740-1 
1743 

28 January 1711-12 


27 November 1734 
10 October 1710 
6 March 1715-6 
20 October 1730 
12 December 1716 
1710 

22 December 1714 
5 June 1739 

8 July 1716 

12 November 1729 
27 February 1732-3 
1710 


7 February 1733-4 
8 April 1724 
10 June 1718 


Reference 

RM 
MB 24-6 
MB 38-33 
MB 40-20 
MB 24-62 


DU 
MB 20-202 


Pas 852 
Pas 46, 854, 856 


MB 36-480 


MB 24-481 


MB 39-17 
MB 31-51 
A lll, 121 
MB 26-159 
MB 34-340 

G 302 
MB 38-33 
MB 30-119 


MB 38-33 
MB 33-333 
G 303 

MB 40-20 
Pas 783, &&4 
MB 21-419 


MB 37-37 
MB 20-397 
MB 24-386 
MB 35-89 
MB 25-145 
P 40ff 
MB 23-530 
MB 39-380 
RM 

MB 35-89 
MB 36-480 
Pas 852 


MB 37-37 
MB 31-51 
MB 26-159 


| 
=— 
G 300 
MB 34-340 
MB 75 364 


Name Place 


SKIppson, Samuel, cl.358 Maryland 
SMALL, Robert®5® S. Carolina 
SmitH, Charles?®° Virginia 
SMITH, Joseph®®! Virginia 
SmitH, William*®2 Leeward Is. 
SmitH, William**®: Virginia 
SMITH, William*®4 Bahamas 
SPAN, John36 Virginia 
STAIGE, Theodosius®®® Virginia 
STANDARD, Thomas*®7 Virginia 
STANDISH, David3®8 S. Carolina 
STERLING, Maryland 
StitH, William*7° Virginia 
371 West Indies 
Stoore, Peter’7? New York 
(or STOUPPE) 
STRACHAN, James, cl.878 Jamaica 
StRAHAN, David, cl.374 Virginia 
Swirt, William’75 Bermudas 
Swyron, Henry76 Virginia 
Daniel, (jr.),377 Virginia 
TAyYLor, Ebenezer’? S. Caroliiza 
THACKER, Chichley379 Virgitia 
THEODORE, Esdras*8° Virginia 
Tuomas, John38! Carolina 
Tuomas, Walter®5? Antegoa 
Tuompson, Andrew, cl.383 Virginia 
883-a Abroad 


THompson, Ebenezer?84 New England 


U 


TuHompson, George®S5 Virginia 
TuHompson, John386 Maryland 
Tuompson, Thomas, cl.387 Maryland 
TuHompson, William$$§ Leeward Is. 
Tissott, John James?8®  §. Carolina 
TITTLE, John®9° New York 
ToNKE, Thomas®®! Jamaica 
Tracy, Alexander’? Philadelphia 
Tracy, Andrew? S. Carolina 
TRESHAM, Richard? Jamaica 
Trevor, William? America 
TustTIAN, Peter, cl.396 Carolina 
Urmston, John*97 Virginia 
Urgunart, John’ Maryland 
Usuer, Arthur399 Plantations 


UsHEr, 


VENN, John? 
VERNOD, Francis*°? 
Vesey, William 
Vicary, John? 


S. Carolina 


Jamaica 

S. Carolina 
New York 
Philadeiphia 
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Date of Bounty 

6 April 1714 

21 June 1738 

28 October 1740 
21 September 1727 
3 February 1715-6 
24 September 1729 
6 April 1733 

25 October 1710 

4 June 1725 

7 May 1723 

5 August 1724 
16 September 1737 
12 April 1731 
1720 

15 February 1723-4 


24 June 1713 

18 October 1715 
8 May 1722 

30 December 1720 


30 May 1727 

13 November 1711 
1729 

12 July 1726 

21 January 1729-30 
30 December 1720 
24 July 1712 

21 September 1743 
28 September 1743 
20 June 1726 

8 November 1739 
10 March 1710-11 
12 November 1729 
5 August 1729 
24 September 1729 
12 January 1709-10 
20 March 1710-11 
1 July 1715 

19 March 1717-8 
18 December 1715 
4 November 1719 


29 June 1722 

6 February 1732-3 
10 February 1736-7 
14 February 1722-3 


25 July 1744 

7 August 1723 
22 January 1714-5 
1719-22 
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Reference 
MB 23-63 
MB 39-i7 
MB 40-20 
MB 33-333 
MB 24-368 
MB 34-506 
MB 36-480 
MB 20-403 
MB 32-4 
MB 30-78 
MB 31-51 
MB 39-17 
MB 35-89 
See below 
MB 31-51 


MB 22-257 
MB 24-158 
MB 29-203 

MB 28-34 


MB _ 33-318 


MB 21-221 
G 3ll 

MB 32-145 
CTB 173-9 
MB 28-34 
MB 22-5 
MB 29-347 
MB 41-4 
MB 32-145 
MB 40- 
MB 21-32 
MB 35-39 
MB 34-491 
MB 34-506 
MB _ 20-198 
MB 21-45 
MB 24-45 
MB 26-172 
DU 

MB 27-153 


MB 29-203 
MB 36-480 
MB 38-33 
MB 30-78 


MB 41-4 
MB _ 30-78 
MB 23-438 

P 163 
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Ww 

ame Place Date of Bounty Reference 

Robert* Barbadoes 10 March 1714-5 MB 23-456 
Schoolmaster 
wine. Bermudas 21 April 1741 MB 40-20 
WARNER, Samuel?®? Maryland 12 June 1716 MB 24-409 
Schoolmaster ) 
Hezekiah*°® New York 11 October 1744 MB 41-420 
Warts, Richard* Virginia 10 May 1727 MB 33-307 
WELTON, Richard*?? Philadelphia 1724-6 P 66ff 
WEs ey, Charles*!! Georgia 1735 See below 
ey, John*!? Georgia 1735 See below 
WETMoreE, James*?% America 5 August 1723 MB 30-78 
WEyYMAN, Robert*!4 Pennsylvania 1 October 1719 MB 27-268 
Wuarton, William*! Barbadoes 4 March 1728-9 MB 34-340 
Wueat_ey, Hy.*16 S. Carolina 6 March 1716-7 MB 25-224 
Wuiraker, Nathaniel*!? Maryland 4 February 1741-2 MB 40-20 
Waite, William*!§ Jamaica 14 October 1728 MB 34-189 
John, cl.42® S. Carolina 30 April 1714 MB 23-90 
WHITEFIELD, George*!9-@ Georgia 1 February 1737-8 See below 
WILKINSON, Christopher*2® Maryland 1713 P 160 
Witkinson, Stephen*?! Maryland 24 January 1725-6 MB 32-145 
Wituiamson, Alexander#22 Maryland 10 October 1710 MB 20-397 
Wituiamson, Christopher*?® Maryland 24 February 1710-11 MB 21-24 
WILLIAMSON, James, cl.424 Maryland 21 January 1712-3 MB 22-137 
William***4 Virginia 1740 See below 
Witson, Thomas*?5 Antigua 27 January 1929-30 CTB 273-12 
WInpber, Nevis 24 September 1724 MB 31-51 
WINTELEY, John*27 S. Carolina 3 August 1726 MB 32-145 
Worvden, Samuel*#?® Virginia 27 March 1712 MB 21-470 
Wricut, John*2® Maryland 25 March 1729 MB 34-428 
Wye, William*° Carolina 9 August 1717 MB 25-328 
Y 

Yates, Bartholomew [jr.],4%! Virginia 13 June 1737 MB 39-17 
Yates, Robert*32 Virginia 6 July 1741 OB 17-318 
Yates, William*3 Virginia 23 April 1742 MB 41-20 


BIOGRAPHICAL FOOTNOTES 


A 


1JoHN AcourT was a graduate of Oxford and had been in Barbadoes for 
some time when he was afflicted with some sort of mental disorder. He left his 
wife and family in Barbadoes and returned to England for treatment. This grant 
of the bounty is for his second trip. He seems to have recovered sufficiently for 
the bishop of London to recommend him for appointment to the Governor— 
Lowther. This recommendation is dated January 21, 1715-6, but by April 26, 1717, 
he was still without a benefice. There is some reason to believe that his so-called 
lunacy was in reality Jacobicy. For example, the governor wrote: “Mr. Acourt 
resided here in my former Government, and behaved himself in such an extrava- 
gant, turbulent, and seditious manner both in and out of the pulpitt (sic) that I 
thought him mad tho’ several people applauded him, etc. He is now so frantic 
and superstitiously heterodox that he is only fitt to officiate in the Pretender’s 
Chappell . . . .” However, as late as March 19, 1719, he was without a living, 
and he then drops out of view. [The accounts of him are all in the Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial Series. (Public Record Office.) See 1719-20, #356; 
1716-7, #57311; 1717-8, #88, #159; 1719-20, #125.] 
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2THomas AIREY was rector of Great Choptank Parish, Dorchester County, 
Maryland, 1727-65. 

8WiLtLt1AM ALcock has not been further identified. 

*Tuomas ALLEN, of Antigua, has not been further identified. 

5THoMAS ALLEN, of the Leeward Islands, has not been further identified. 

®6THomas ALLET has not been found in the Virginia records. (GMB.) 

7JoHN ANDERSON seems to have been rector of Trinity Parish, Palmeto 
Point, St. Christopher’s (St. Kitts, as it is often called in contemporary docu- 
ments). In 1723 an act of the Assembly caused some of the lands formerly 
French to be erected into the parish of St. George, Basseterre, and Anderson was 
instituted as rector (probably in addition to his former parish) on April 23, 
1723. In December, 1727, a new act was passed which divided St. George, Bas- 
seterre, into other parishes, and Anderson was forcibly evicted on March 10, 
1728. The Rev. Walter Thomas, who had additional livings to the number of 
three, was presented to the living by Governor Mathers. It is not known what 
was the outcome of his grievance, but he was still in St. Kitts as a minister at 
least as late as 11 December, 1731. [See CSPCS, 1728-29, #494 iii, iv; #906; 
1733, 365xv.] 

8-9JONATHAN ARNOLD, A. M., was born in Haddam, Conn., Jan. 11, 1700-1, 
son of Jonathan and Elizabeth Arnold; Yale, 1723, A. B., A. M.; Oxon., A. M., 
1736; Congregational minister West Haven, Conn., 1725-34; became a Church- 
man, 1734; ordained in England, 1735, and became missionary at West Haven 
and Derby, Conn., 1736-40; moved to Staten Island, St. Andrew’s Church, 1740- 
45; minister of Fredericksville Parish, Albemarle County, Virginia, 1747 to 
his death in 1751. [See F. B. Dexter, Yale Graduates, Vol. I, 274-277.] 


10RI1cHARD BACKHOUSE was SPG missionary at Chester, Pennsylvania, from 
1728 until his death, November 19, 1749. As such he also served Concord, Marcus 
Hook, Compass, Lancaster, from his Chester mission. There are numerous refer- 
ences to him in Perry’s Historical Collections (Pennsylvania) ; also, Pascoe, 851. 

10-ATHOMAS Bacon was born in the Isle of Man about 1720; ordained 
deacon, September 23, 1744, and priest in March of 1745 by Bishop Wilson of 
Sodor and Man. He came to Maryland shortly thereafter as chaplain to Lord 
Baltimore. By the autumn of 1745 he was at Oxford on the Eastern Shore in 
Talbot County, and had a wife and son. In the same year the rector, Maynadier, 
died, and Bacon succeeded him in the benefice. His wife and son died about 
1755, and he married Elizabetht Bozman, a young woman of position and wealth. 
In 1757 he became rector of All Saints’, Frederick County, the wealthiest living 
in Maryland. In 1765 he published a thousand page folio summarizing the laws 
of Maryland from the earliest times. He died May 24, 1768, after an illness 
of three years. His descendants are to be found in Maryland today. [See 
Sprague, V, 117-121.] 

11JoHN BaGce came to Virginia as a deacon in 1709. Because of lack of 
priests, he served as incumbent successively of St. Anne’s, Essex County; Han- 
over Parish, King George County; and Sittenbourn Parish, King George County. 
He returned to England for priest’s orders in 1717, and upon his return be- 
came incumbent of St. Anne’s, Essex County, in 1718, remaining there until his 
death in 1725. (GMB.) 

12MatTTHIAs BAGGER has not been further identified. 

18THoMAS Battey (Bayiey). No record has been found of him being in 
New England. Nor is there any record of him in Maryland which has come to 
light as yet. Dr. Brydon points out that he was in Newport Parish, Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia, by 1724, and was said to have come there from Maryland. He 
was dropped from that parish and sent by the governor to Lynnhaven Parish, 
Princess Anne County, on probation, in 1727. The vestry begged the governor 
to remove him. A most unworthy and disreputable man, he was shipped back 
to England in 1729. 

14WILLIAM Batrour came to Virginia a year before receiving his king’s 
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bounty; was minister of the Upper Parish, Nansemond County, 1738-45. 
Arraigned for drunkenness and swearing, he disappeared. (GMB.) 
15THomaAs BALL was educated at Oxford; no record of him appears to be 
known, 

16WiILLIAM BALNEAVIs has not been further identified. 

17HeNRY Barciay (c. 1712—Aug. 20, 1764) does not appear in any of the 
Virginia records. There are numerous cases of licenses being granted for one 
colony but used for another. Henry was the son of Rev. Thomas Barclay, edu- 
cated at Yale (1734), ordained in England (1738), and made Hon. S. T. D. by 
Oxon. From 1738-46 he was SPG missionary at St. Peter’s, Albany, and Queen 
Anne’s Chapel, Fort Hunter, N. Y. He is also listed during this period as mis- 
sionary to the Mohawk Indians at St. George’s, Schenectady. Here he worked 
on a translation of the Book of Common Prayer into Mohawk. He was rector 
of Trinity Parish, New York, from 1746 to 1764 when he died. [See Morgan Dix, 
History of Trinity Church, Vol. I.; Dexter, Yale Graduates, I, 503-506.] 

18HENRY BARLOW was minister of Warwisqueake Parish, Isle of Wight 
County, Va., 1726; minister of Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne County, 1729- 
47; minister of Hungar’s Parish, Northampton County, from 1727 to his death 
in 1761. (GMB.) 

19SAMUEL BARNARD came to Virginia in 1716 and was settled by Governor 
Spotswood in a parish near Williamsburg. As such he is mentioned in a letter 
by Commissary Blair on May 14, 1717, but no further mention of him has been 
found. (GMB.) 

20Ropert Baron has not been found in the Maryland records. A Robert 
Baron was rector of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, Colleton, South Carolina, from 
1753-64, but this can hardly be the same man. Few men are active in the minis- 
try sixty-four years after their ordination. 

21JoHN BARRETT was castaway on the Isle of Wight on his first attempt to 
sail to America and was given an additional bounty, but no record of him 
— found in Virginia or Maryland (or anywhere in America). (GMB and 
NWR.) 

22Ropert BARRETT was a native of Virginia, the son of Charles Barrett, 
of (the present) Louisa County. In 1737 he became master of the Indian School 
at William and Mary; then minister of St. Martin’s Parish, Hanover County, 
in 1738 to 1739 to at least 1787, and perhaps later. He died in Albemarle County 
in 1805. (GMB.) 

23JoHN BeacH (Oct. 6, 1700—March 19, 1782) graduated from Yale in 1721, 
and became the Congregational minister at Newtown, Conn. In 1732 he con- 
tormed to the Church and went to England for orders. He was appointed SPG 
missionary to his old town, Newtown, Conn., arriving there in September, 1732. He 
remained here until his death in his 82nd year. [See Dexter, Yale Graduates, 
I, 239-243.] 

24THoMAS Becuett (or J. BecKett) was minister of St. James’ Parish, 
Goochland County, 1727 .......... ; minister of St. Mark’s Parish, Culpeper 
County, 1733-38, and discharged for scandalous conduct. He seems to have 
(GMB) as locum tenens in Fredericksville Parish, Albemarle County, in 1751. 

B.) 

25WILLIAM BECKETT was missionary to Sussex County, Delaware, and re- 
sided in Lewes from 1721 until his death in 1743. The fullest account of him 
will be found in Rightmyer, Anglican Church in Delaware. 

26JoHN BELL, minister of Christ Church Parish and St. Mary’s White Chapel 
Parish, both in Lancaster County, Va., from 1711 until his death in 1743. In 
1723 he also officiated in St. Stephen’s Parish, Northumberland County. (GMB.) 

27-28]0HN BERESFORD does not appear in our sources, but there is a RICHARD 
BERESFORD who appears as a member of the Council of South Carolina, but 
who has not appeared on any apne lists. Mention of him is to be found 
in CSPCS, 17201, #249, 363, 3631; 1722-3, 1311. SAMUEL BERESFORD was a 
graduate of St. John’s, Oxford, A. B., 1698; A. M., 1700. In Barbadoes he be- 
came councillor of Barbadoes not later than 1710. In this position he was often 


in opposition to the governor who in retaliation suspended Beresford from the 
council for marrying a couple without the governor’s permission. Beresford ad- 
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mits the charge, claims that it was often done, and states that the only reason why 
this charge is brought forth is to rid the council of one who opposed the gover- 
nor. He was commissary for the bishop of London and died prior to Apri! 26, 
1717. [See CSPCS, 1710-11, #274 i (c) ; 1712-4, #69, 571 iv, 654 iii, 475; 1716- 
17, #573ii.] 

“9JoHN BERONVILLE has not been further identified. 

30Joun Betty (Beatty), minister of St. Andrew’s Parish, Brunswick County, 
Va., from 1733 until his death in January, 1750-51. (GMB.) 

31RicHARD Bever has not been placed. ; 

32JosEPpH BeWSHER, Queens Col., Oxon, B. A., 1743; missionary (SPG) at 
Barbadoes: usher of granimar school and catechist on Codrington Estates, 1743-49 
or ’50; resigned because of ill health. Licensed for Virginia, March 2 Ws, 
and recommended by Dr. Bearcroft, secretary of the SPG to Commissary Dawson ; 
declined call to Henrico Parish, Henrico County; no further record of him is 
known in Virginia or America. (GMB and NWR.) 

33HeNRrY Beyse (also Bets, Berrs, DeBeys, HENRICUS) was a candidate 
for the Dutch Reformed Church in New York in 1704. He was received 
by the classis and called to Kingston, N. Y. There he had trouble with Lord 
Cornbury, the governor, and in 1709 he conformed to the Church of England and 
was made reader at Harlem. The following year he was ordained by the bishop 
of London and appointed missionary at Harlem where he remained until 1713. 
By 1714 he was in Amsterdam answering charges laid against him by the classis. 
There he agreed that he had been in errror in accepting English orders, had neg- 
lected his duties in preaching the true reformed gospel, and asked to be received 
back into the Reformed faith. This was done and he was appointed Reformed 
minister at Curacao. The best account of him can be followed in the original 
documents reprinted in the Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New Vork. 

384NATHANIEL BIcKForD has not been further identified. 

85BisHop’s full name has not been found. 

86JoHN BLACKNALL, A. B., Christ Church, Oxon., 1714. Itinerant missionary, 
North Carolina, 1725-6; convicted in court of marrying a white man and mulatto 
woman, but commended by Sir Richard Everard for his sobriety and ability 
as a preacher. Miiister of Sittenbourn Parish, Richmond and King George 
Counties, Virginia, in 1726; also St. Stephen’s Parish, Northumberland County, 
1726; mimisier of Kingston Parish in Gloucester (now Mathews) County from 
before 1735 until his death about April, 1748. Pascoe lists him as D. D., but evi- 
dence for this has not been found (GMB.) 

SijoHN Briss was born at Norwich, Conn., October 23, 1690, the son of 
Samuel and Ann (Elderkin) Bliss. He was graduated from Yale in 1710 and 
became the Congregational minister at Hebron in 1714. He remained there 
until 1734 when he conformed to the Church, returning to Hebron as missionary, 
1735-42. Strangely enough Pascoe does not list him. He died at Hebron, Feb- 
ruary 1. 1741-2, aet. 51. [See Dexter, I, 97-98.] 

88JosEPH BLOMFIELD officiated for three months in St. Paul’s Parish, Han- 
over County, Virginia, in 1736, and was “discharged from preaching at any time 
hereafter in this parish.” He preached several times in Truro Parish, Fairfax 
County, in 1737. Dr. Brydon finds no further record of him, and he is not listed 
for any other parish in Weis. It may be presumed that he left the country. 

8°Lewis DE BoNNEVAL has not been further identified. 

*°CHARLES BootHs has not been found in South Carolina. 

*1Cnartes Boscut, “formerly a Franciscan Fryer,” was SPG missionary at 
St. Bartholomew’s Colleton, South Carolina, 1745-9; he resigned to minister to 
the Indians in Honduras, but died in 1749. (Clement.) [See Pascoe, 849.] 

_*°THOMAs BosomworTH was SPG missionary at Fredericka, Georgia, 1743-4; 
resigned. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 28, 851.] 
saitiua tee BourRDILLON was of French origin, probably a Huguenot, who 
Anglican ordination. In 1735 he became rector of Somerset Parish, 
Somerset County, Maryland. On July 24, 1739, Gov. Samuel Ogle presented him 
to the rectorship of St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore, which he served until his 
death in 1745. [See Sprague, V, 112; Hrstortcar MAGAZINE, XI, 388-389.] 
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48JoHN Boyp, graduate of the University of Glasgow and a physician in Vir- 
ginia, returned to England for orders; SPG missionary, Bertie Parish, Albemarle, 
North Carolina, 1732-8. His parish was 100 miles long and 50 miles broad. He 
preached in seven places, and rode as much as 260 miles in a month. In 1735 he 
baptized a thousand children and thirty adults. He died May 19, 1738. [Pascoe, 
850; E. L. Pennington, The Church in North Carolina, pp. 30-31.] 

44Epwarp Brace has not been further identified. 

45CHARLES BRIDGES came to Virginia in 1735, bringing a letter from the bishop 
of London to Commissary Blair. In a letter dated October 20, 1735, to the bishop 
of London, he implies that he was stationed at Williamsburg, though in what 
capacity is not known. On October 19, 1738, Mr. Bridges wrote a letter to the 
bishop of London from “Hanover, in Virginia” (probably Hanover Town on the 
Pamunkey River), in which he indicates that he is engaged in securing subscrip- 
tions to that bishop’s design of instructing the Negroes according to the method 
proposed. He speaks of both Commissary Blair and himself as “growing in 
years, and the world hangs heavy upon us.” He was not settled as minis- 
ter in either parish in Hanover County, and as far as is now known, held no 
other preferment in Virginia. (GMB.) 

“46DupLEY BROADSTREET (Or BRADSTREET Or BREADSTREET) was born at An- 
dover, Mass., April 27, 1678, the son of Col. Dudley and Ann (Wood) (Price) 
Broadstreet. He was graduated from Harvard in 1698 and became Congre- 
gational minister at Groton, 1706-12. He then conformed to the Church and was 
ordained by the bishop of London, April 18, 1714. He died of smallpox in London 
on May 16 of the same year. [See-C. K. Shipman, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 
IV, 394-398.] 

47CHARLES BROCKWELL was born in Hertfordshire, 1696, graduated St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Cantab., 1716-7. He supplied, and was probably schoolmaster, 
at St. Andrew’s, Scituate, Mass., 1726-30, when, having reached the canonical age, 
he must have returned to England for ordination, hence his bounty at this date. 
Returning to New England, he was at St. Peter’s Church, Salem, 1738-46, when he 
resigned to become lecturer at King’s Chapel, Boston, under Henry Caner; he re- 
mained in this position until his death in Boston, August 20, 1755. 

48WILLIAM BROGDEN was a native of Maryland, son of a man of the same name 
who lived in Calvert County on the Patuxent River, a merchant, and large shipper 
of tobacco, who died in 1735. He was ordained deacon by Bishop Gibson, of Lon- 
don, Wednesday, August 6, 1735, in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Westminster. 
There is some discrepancy about his various positions which cannot be cleared up as 
yet. Weis lists him at Dorchester Parish, 1736-39, but also lists him as at All 
Hallows, Anne Arundel, 1735-51; Dr. Ethan Allen in Sprague’s Amnals agrees 
with the latter, stating that he succeeded Joseph Colbatch. Colbatch died in 
January of 1734, so this is possible. In 1751 he succeeded Jacob Henderson in 
Queen Anne Parish, Prince George County. He died in 1770 and left a valuable 
library, which, according to Allen, became the property of Bishop Johns, of Vir- 
ginia, who served in Maryland from 1820 to 1842. Despite the record of being 
sent to “Virginia” in the Money Book, there is no evidence that he did serve 
anywhere but in Maryland. 

49ZACHARIAS BrooK (BRooKE), of Sidney College, Cambridge; A. B., 1693-4; 
A. M., 1697. Held preferment in England; came to Virginia and was minister 
of St. Paul’s, Hanover County, 1721-36; Dale Parish, Chesterfield County, 1736- 
38, when he died. (GMB.) 

50DANIEL BRowN (BROWNE) was born in New Haven, Conn., April 26, 1698, 
the son of Eleazer and Sarah (Bulkley) Brown; Yale, 1714. Taught school, 1715- 
18; tutor at Yale, 1718-22. Ordained in London, March 31, 1723, by the bishop 
of Norwich and died there April 13, 1723. [See Dexter, I, 118-120.] 

51Isaac Brown (or Browne) (Weiss calls him Daniel Isaac Brown) was a 
graduate of Yale, 1729, a dissenter, who conformed in 1733. He was missionary 
at Brookhaven and Setauket, 1733-44, and then went to Trinity Church, Newark, 
New Jersey, where he remained until 1777. He was not in sympathy with the 
Revolution and died in Windsor, Nova Scotia, 1787. [See Dexter, I, 380-382.] 

S2WILLIAM Brown, according to Pascoe (p. 883), served in Barbados as a 
catechist on the Codrington Estates, 1714-1715, and there died. 
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583ARTHUR BROWNE was born at Drogheda, Ireland, in 1699, the son of the 
Ven. John Brown. He graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, in 1729, and 
was ordained by the bishop of London in the same year. He served as SPG 
missionary at King’s Chapel, Providence, R. I. from 1730 to 1736; Queen's 
Chapel, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1736-72; and died June 10, 1773. His son was 
the Rev. Marmaduke Browne, also an SPG missionary. [See E. L. Pennington, 
The Rev. Arthur Browne (Hartford, Conn., 1937).] 

S4BRueEN ........ Afterwards refused to go. His place was taken by John 
Span, October 25, 1710. (Clement.) 

55-56JoHN BRUNSKILL (the correct name) was minister of Wilmington Parish, 
James City County, Virginia, 1715 until after 1723; minister of St. Margaret’s 
Parish, Caroline County from 1726 until 1758 and after. Father of Rev. John 
Brunskill, junior, of Hamilton Parish, Fauquier. (Brydon.) 

56-aJoHN BRUNSKILL, secundus, son of Richard, of Upmanhall, Westmore- 
land; B. A., Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, 1741-42. Minister of Cumberland 
parish, Lunenburg County, Va., 1748, ante et post. Minister of Raleigh parish, 
Amelia County, 1754-1776. His congregation deserted him on account of royalist 
sentiments, but he continued to reside on the glebe until the close of the Revolution, 
when he resumed charge of the parish and served as rector until his death in 
1804. (GMB.) 

57MATTHEW BUCHANAN is not listed in ERNY, Pascoe, Weis, Sprague, Kling- 
berg, De Mille, or Pennington. 

58-59W. TREADWELL BULL was SPG missionary at St. Paul’s, Colleton, S. C., 
1712-23, and served as commissary for the bishop of London in South Carolina, 
1716-23. (Clement.) Inasmuch as no other evidence has been discovered, it is 
probable that William Bull and W. Treadwell Bull means the same man. “He was 
highly regarded; and was known as a courteous, exemplary and diligent man. 
When he returned home, he carried with him testimonials of his good character, 
and he was given a good English benefice in recognition of his services.” [Pen- 
nington, HrstortrcaL Macazine, III (1934), 48-49.] 

6°THomMAS BurGEsS came to Virginia, where he served as minister of Notto- 
way parish, Southampton County, at least from 1754-59, and may have served 
there at an earlier date. He went to North Carolina in 1759 and served in Edge- 
combe parish (St. Mary’s) until his death in 1779. He was the father of the 
Rev. Henry John Burgess, of Virginia and North Carolina, and the father of 
the Rev. Thomas Burgess, junior, who assisted his father in St. Mary’s parish 
from 1769. (GMB and NWR.) 

61PHILLIP BuRROUGH has not been found. 

62FrRANCIS Byam does not appear in our sources. However, this is often 
true if he attends to his own business and keeps out of trouble. The name BYAM 
is a familiar one in West Indian records. Probably there is a family connection 
between the Rev. Francis Byam and the William Byam who was a councillor 
of Antigua in 1724. There is also a George Byam who was treasurer and later 
lieutenant-governor of Antigua in 1730. [See CSPCS, 1724-5, #49lii, 511, 516, 
662; 1730, #326, 332.] 


Cc 


®8JoHN (or JEAN) Catron was a Huguenot, born at Figeac, one of the French 
pastors who took refuge in Zurich in 1688. He ministered to the Huguenot 
parish, King William’s at Manakin Town, Henrico County, Virginia, until his 
death in 1715. (Brydon.) 

®4ALEXANDER CAMPBELL did not serve in Virginia. He was SPG missionary 
at Appoquinomy, Delaware, from 1726-29, and at Brookhaven, New York, from 
1729 to 1732. For a full discussion of his difficulties and of his recall to England, 
see Rightmyer: Anglican Church in Delaware. 

®SARCHIBALD CAMPBELL received the king’s bounty February 4, 1746. How- 
ever, he was in Virginia as early as 1730. He was minister of Washington 
parish from 1754 until his death in 1774. (Brydon.) 

®6CoLttn CAMPBELL evidently did not stay in Nevis long. From 1738 to 1766 
he was SPG missionary at Burlington, N. J., and also served Mt. Holly, N. J., 
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and Bristol, Penna. He died on August 9, 1766. The most extensive ready 
references to him will be found in George M. Hills: History of the Church tn 
Burlington, which is a mine of information concerning the colonial period. 

67JAMES CAMPBELL has not been found in any colony. 

88STEPHEN CANCELLAR has not been further identified. aos 

69HeNRY CANER was born in England in 1700, the son of Henry and Abigail 
Caner, and graduated from Yale in 1724. Oxford conferred upon him the 
degrees of A. M. (1736) and S. T. D. (1766). He was ordained in 1727 and 
became missionary at Fairfield, Norwalk, and Stratford, Conn., 1727-46. He was 
rector of King’s Chapel, Boston, from April 11, 1747, until March 10, 1776. He 
was a Tory and died in England, at Long Ashton, in December of 1792. [See 
Dexter, Yale Graduates, I, 296-299. ] 

70RicHARD CANER was the half-brother of Henry. He was born in Boston, 
June 4, 1717, graduated from Yale, 1736, and was ordained in London, October, 
1741. From June, 1742, until 1745, he assisted his brother at Fairfield, Norwalk, 
and Stratford, and then became missionary at St. Andrew’s, Staten Island, New 
York, where he died December 14, 1745, of smallpox. [See Dexter, I, 557.] 

70-ARopert Carey has not been further identified. 

71WILLIAM CAWTHERN was minister of St. Anne’s parish, Essex County, Va., 
in 1726. (GMB.) He then disappears from the records. Weis lists him as 
“Cawthorn.” 

72JoHN CHAPMAN does not appear in any of the usual documents. 

73JONATHON CHAPPLE was educated at Oxford University. (Clement.) 

74RICHARD CHARLTON, born c. 1704 at Longford, Ireland, was SPG missionary 
at New Windsor, N. Y., 1730-32; New York City missionary to the Negroes, 
1732-46; and at Staten Island, N. Y., 1747-77, when he died. In his catechetical 
classes he was noted for his mixing of the races in a single class. (Clement.) 
[See F. J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York.]} 

**THoMAS CHASE was born in England in 1700, and educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Studied medicine and practiced on the island of St. Thomas. 
Ordained deacon Jan. 7, 1739, and priest the following month. Rector, Somerset 
parish, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 1739-1745. Rector of St. Paul’s 
he Baltimore, from 1745 to 1775. [See HtstortcaL MaGazine, XI (1942), 

76-77JoHN CHECKLEY (1680-Feb. 15, 1754) was born in Boston of English 
parents, educated at the Boston Latin School and studied at Oxford, but did 
not matriculate. He remained in Europe traveling, collecting paintings, books, 
MSS., for fifteen years. By 1710 he was in Boston, where he opened a shop for 
books, medicine, etc. On May 28, 1713, he married Rebecca Miller, d. of Samuel 
Miller, an innkeeper of Milton, Mass. He was a firm advocate of episcopacy 
and wrote extensively. In both December, 1719 and 1722, he refused to take the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration. In vain he went to England for orders in 
1722 and in 1727. The failure is usually attributed to his nonjuring attitude. He 
was successful in obtaining orders in 1738 and was appointed SPG missionary 
at King’s Chapel, R. I., where he remained for ten years. [See DAB, IV, 46.] 
His son, JOHN (Harvard, 1738), also went to England for orders and was 
appointed to Newark, N. J., but he died of smallpox in 1744 before leaving 
England. (Clement.) 

78WILLIAM CHICHLEY, Trinity, College, Cantab., A. B., 1712-3; A. M., i716; 
ordained, 1716; college librarian, 1716; rector, Widley, Hampshire, 1726; rector, 
Farlington, 1726; died, 1737. Although there are several known cases of a clergy- 
man living and serving as incumbent of parishes in Virginia while still holding 
cures in one or more parishes in England, there is no record of Chickley having 
served in Virginia. (Brydon.) 

77HENRY CHRISTALL went to England for holy orders in 1741, being recom- 
mended by Governor Gooch in a letter dated October 5, 1741; minister of St. 
Stephen’s Parish, Northumberland County, 1742-3. No further record of him. 
(Brydon. ) 

80GrorGE CLARE has not been further identified. 

81Moses CLarK was SPG missionary at St. Stephen’s, Berkeley, South Caro- 
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lina for one year, 1720, and died there in that year. There is no record of his 
having served in New England. [Pascoe, 849.] _ 

82JoHN CLARKE has not been further identified. 

88D avip CLEPHANE has not been found in America. 

84ALEXANDER COCKBURN is called and signs himself ARCHIBALD COCK- 
BURN in our sources. He served St. Mary, Cayon, and Christ Church, Nicholas 
Town, St. Kitts. [See CSPCS, 1728-9, #4941, ii; 1730, #263.] 

85THomaAs CoLGAN (1701-1755) was assistant minister in Trinity parish, 
New York, from 1726 until 1732; then SPG missionary at Flushing, Jamaica, and 
Newtown, L. I., until 1755. The Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, 
and Dix’s History of Trinity Parish, have numerous references to him. He died 
in December, 1755. [Pascoe, 855.] 

86Davip CoLLaADON was at St. James’ parish (at Jamestown), Santee, S. C., 
for the one year, 1733. No further record has appeared. 

87HENRY COLLINS was minister of St. Peter’s parish, New Kent County, 
Virginia, from 1722 until his death in 1725. (Brydon.) 

88JoHN Cooper has not been further identified. 

89STEPHEN COULET was at St. James’ parish (at Jamestown), Santee, S. C., 
from 1731 to 1733. He was Colladon’s immediate predecessor. 

*°JoHN Cowper has not been found in Virginia. (Brydon.) Nor in any 
of the other usual American sources. (NWR.) 

*1JaMEs Cox was M. A., D. D., of Oxford University. (Clement.) He was 
in Charles City County, Virginia, in 1723, and from 1729 to 1753 rector of St. 
Paul’s parish, Queen Anne County, Maryland. (NWR.) 

®2THoMAS CrapocK (1718-May 7, 1770) was rector of St. Thomas’ parish, 
Baltimore County, Maryland, from 1745 to 1770, where he also had a school. He 
was born at Wolverham, Bedfordshire, England, and graduated from Cambridge 
University. [See Sprague, V, 111-117.] 

98ARCHIBALD CUMMING (d. April 19, 1741) was commissary of the bishop 
of London in Pennsylvania, and rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, from 1726 
to 1741. He served the parish “with good success and great satisfaction to 
the people.” The present edifice of Christ Church was largely built during his 
rectorship. His register for 14 years and 5 months records: Baptisms, 1,728; mar- 
riages, 851; burials, 1,601. This was a yearly average of about 120 baptisms, 
60 marriages, and 110 burials. In many instances four, and sometimes six, burials 
are recorded in one day. [See Benjamin Dorr, A Historical Account of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia; and Perry, Historical Collections: Pennsylvania.} 

®*4THomMAsS CURPHY was a layman at New Providence, the Bahamas, when 
on December 3, 1722, the governor reported to the lords of trade, etc., that a 
church was being built at New Providence and that they had sent to New Eng- 
land for materials. There was no person in holy orders to officiate and there 
were over 400 children lately born to be baptized. The governor and inhabitants 
were therefore sending a Mr. Curphy to be ordained priest and asked that 
he be appointed chaplain to the forces. On June 14, 1722, Governor Phenney 
recommended Curphey to the bishop of London for an annual stipend of £50 
from the SPG. On December 10, 1722, he was commissioned chaplain to the In- 
dependent Company of Foot in the Bahama Islands. On January 28, 1726, he was 
recommended for the council. By 1728 he was reporting to England that the 
garrison was of “so lazy a disposition, that they never will work, nor even look 
for sustenance till hunger compells them.” [see CSPCS, 1722-3, #368, 381, 368i-iv, 
332, 341; 1724-5, #368, 381; 1726-7, #23iii, 515v; 1728-9, #383, 408i, 358ii, iii.] 

®*5Davip CurRIE came to Virginia about 1730 and was tutor to the Lee family 
at Stratford. He went to England for ordination in 1741 or 1742, and was minister 
of aa Church parish, Lancaster County, for fifty years, and died in 1791 
or 

96WitL1AM CURRIE was an ex-dissenting minister who came to Pennsylvania 
to minister as SPG missionary to the Welsh-speaking group in Penn’s Upper 
Welsh Tract (the section which now comprises the Philadelphia “Main Line”). 
As such he ministered from 1736 to 1776 at both St. David’s, Radnor, and St. 
James’, Lower Providence. In 1739-43 he was also at Bangor Church, Caernarvon; 
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in 1742-3, at St. Thomas’, Whitemarsh, and from 1751-76 at St. Peter’s in the 
Great Valley. 

_°?TrmoTHY CUTLER was born at Charlestown, Mass., May 31, 1684, the son of 
Major John and Martha (Wiswall) Cutler. He graduated from Harvard in 1701, 
and became rector of Yale, 1719-22; S. T. D., Oxon, 1723; S. T. D., Cantab., 
1723. From 1709 to 1719 he was Congregational minister at Stratford. Conn. 
Cutler, with Samuel Johnson and Daniel Browne, was the chief figure in the 
famous “Dark Day” at Yale, 1722. After conforming to the Church he became 
rector of Christ Church, Boston, 1723-65. He died in Boston, August 7, 1765. 
[See DAB, V, 14 and most texts on American Church history. ] 
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98Rees Daty has not been further identified. 

99 ADDINGTON DAVENPORT was born in Boston, May 16, 1701, son of Addington 
and Elizabeth (Wainwright) Davenport; Harvard, A. B., 1719, A. M.; Oxon., 
Hon. A. M., 1732; SPG missionary, Scituate (St. Andrew’s), 1730-7; resigned 
to become assistant to Roger Price at King’s Chapel, Boston, 1737-40; in the 
latter year he became the first rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and served as 
such until his death on September 8, 1746. (Clement and NWR.) [See His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, XIV, 207-208; Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, VI, 
304-308. 

-: Davipson has not been found in Maryland. 

101RoBERT Davipson has not been further identified. 

102EpwarD DAVIES was a native of Flintshire, North Wales; A. B., Oxon., 
1732, and was appointed schoolmaster of Southampton, L. I., New York, 1733. 
(Clement.) It is strange that he does not appear in the Ecclesiastical Records of 
the State of New York. Dr. Klingberg’s Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial 
New York has a number of references to him and includes excerpts of his letters. 
He taught a number of Negroes and Indians. (NWR.) 

103STAPLETON Davies has not been further identified. 

104CHARLES Davis has not been further identified. 

10;THOMAS DAWSON was ordained deacon and priest in 1740, and was a 
brother of William Dawson (see below). From 1738 until 1755 he was master 
of the Indian School at William and Mary College; then president of the 
College, 1756-61, and was rector of Bruton parish from 1743 until 1759; com- 
missary for the bishop of London, 1752-61; member of the Council of State of 
Virginia, 1752-61. He died in 1761. (Brydon.) 

106WiLtL1AM Dawson, Queen’s College, Oxon., B. A., 1724-5; A. M., 1728; 
D. D., 1746-7; professor of Moral Philosophy, William and Mary College, 1729-49; 
president of the college, 1743-52; also commissary to the bishop of London and 
member of the Council of State of Virginia during the same time, succeeding 
Dr. James Blair. He died in 1752. (Brydon.) 

——-— DEANE was rector of St. John’s, Baltimore County, Maryland, from 

“4/0, 

107LAWRENCE DE Butts was minister of St. Stephen’s, Northumberland County, 
Va., and later of Washington parish, Westmoreland County, 1721-30; minister of 
St. Mark’s parish, Culpeper County, 1731-33; Truro parish, Fairfax County, in 
1733; Hamilton parish, Fauquier County, 1734. In that year he went to Maryland, 
where he was incumbent of the parishes in St. Mary’s County (All Faiths, William 
& Mary and St. Andrew’s), 1734-63. (GMB and NWR.) 

208CHARLES DELAMOTTE sailed with John and Charles Wesley, 10 November, 
1735. See Wesley’s Journal, October 14, 1735. (Clement.) Also Church’s 
Oglethorpe. 

_ 1°THomMAs DELL was a graduate of Merton College, Oxford. He served as 
minister of Hungar’s parish, Northampton County, 1721-9. (Brydon.) 
110BENJAMIN DeENNIs has not been found in the usual sources. 

M1ALEXANDER DEUCHER was recommended by the bishop of London as fol- 
lows: “Somerset House, Jan. 18, 1717-8. The bearer Mr. Deucher returns to 
Barbados in order to supply any vacancy that should happen in the Church and 
livings with him my license for that purpose . . . .”. [CSPCS, 1719-20, #356, 


Iviii.] 
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112ApAM DICKIE was minister of Drysdale parish, Caroline County, Va., from 
1732 until his death in 1745. (Brydon.) 

113JoHN Dicks has not been further identified. 

114]o0HN DONALDSON was a Scot and served as rector of King & Queen parish, 
St. Mary’s County, Maryland, from 1715 to 1747. In 1722 an anonymous Whig 
drew up the list called “Character of the Clergy in Maryland,” and in this Donaldson 
is listed as “a grand Tory & a Rake,” but this need not be taken too seriously in- 
asmuch as the author seems to have considered Whig politics as necessary to 
salvation. [See Perry, Historical Collections, Maryland, 128, 130.] 

115JoHN DouGLas has not been further identified. 

116JoHN Dow has not been further identified. 

117QweNn Doy_e has not been found in the usual American sources. 

118PatricK Drew has not been further identified. 

119HaNcocK DUNBAR was minister of St. Stephen’s parish, King and Queen 
County, Va., 1726 until the beginning of 1777. Died in 1778. (Brydon.) 

120ALEXANDER DUNCAN has not been found in the usual American sources. 

121Davip DuNcAN has not been further identified. 

_ 1*2Levt DurAND was ordained by the archbishop of Dublin; deacon, 1738; 
priest, 1739; SPG missionary, Christ Church, South Carolina, 1740-50; St. John’s, 
South Carolina, 1750-65; died, 1765. [Pascoe, 849.] 

128DaniteEL Dwicut, M. A. (April 28 or 29, 1699-March 28, 1748), was reared 
a Congregationalist. Yale, 1721; M. A., hon., Oxon., 1729. Ordained deacon 
and priest, 1729. SPG missionary, St. John’s, S. C., 1729-48; died, March 28, 
1748. [Pascoe, 849; Dexter, Yale Graduates, I, 246-247.] 


124THomMAS EacGer was born in Dublin, 1670, the son of William Eager. 
Trinity College, Dublin, A. B., 1692; A. M., 1695. Pascoe gives his dates at 
Swansea and Braintree as 1712-14, but Weis (which is usually very accurate, more 
so than Pascoe is apt to be), gives his dates as 1711-13. Not knowing the month, 
we cannot be sure, but the difficulty may arise from the differences in the system 
of dating from March 25th (Old Style) or January first (New Style). It is 
always best in writing Eighteenth Century dates covering the months of January, 
February and March to write 1711-2. This would mean that January 30, 1711 
(Old Style), is the same date as January 30, 1712, according to our modern 
system of beginning the new year with January first. 

125)AMES JOHN (EHLIG) (Pascoe, p. 856, has OeL) succeeded J. F. 
Haegar (q. v.) at Schoharie, N. Y. Apparently he was a Reformed minister 
(not Lutheran) who was sent over to minister to the Reformed Germans who 
had been settled by the British government in the upper Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys. According to Pascoe, he was ordained in 1722 by the bishop of London 
for the Palatines, and served the Indians around Albany, 1750-1777. He seems 
not to have been in the regular employ of the SPG, but from time to time be- 
tween 1722 and 1731 he received various gratuities—usually about £20 at a time— 
to relieve distressing circumstances. [See Ecclesiastical Records of the State of 
New York 2232, 2332, 2535.] 

126HeNRY EvLesecH (ELEBECK) was minister of Southwark parish, Surry 
County, Virginia, from before 1734 until his death in 1751. (Brydon.) 

127ROWLAND ELLis was not in holy orders. He was recommended to the 
SPG by the bishop of Bangor. There are many SPG letters describing his work 
at Burlington between 1712 and 1725. (Clement.) [See also, Hills, History of 
the Church in Burlington.] 

1283ARTHUR EMERSON, son of John, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, pleb. University 
College, Oxford; Mat., July 3, 1729; B. A., 1733. Ordained by bishop of London 
and sent to the Leeward Islands. Came to Virginia with recommendation of the 
commissary, because the island parishes were full. Sent by Commissary Blair to 
Accomack parish in Accomack County in 1738, upon the death of the Rev. William 
Black. Held that parish until some date after 1758, and presumably until his 
death. His son, Arthur, Junior, after his course at William and Mary College, 
went to England for ordination, and received the king’s bounty and license for 
Virginia in September and November, 1758. (Brydon). 
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129GEORGE ERSKINE has not been further identified. 

130JOHN EversFIELD (d. November 8, 1780) was a native of England. Re- 
ceived priest’s orders in September, 1727. He was rector of St. Paul’s parish, 
Prince George County, Maryland, from 1728 to 1780. From 1745 until his death 
in 1780 he had a school on his plantation where his wife’s nephew, Thomas John 
Claggett, was educated. Claggett became first bishop of Maryland (1792). One 
% — children, John, Jr., took orders and settled in England. [See Sprague, 
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131J]aAmMES FALCONER was minister of Hungar’s parish, Northampton County, 
Virginia, 1719; of Elizabeth River parish, Norfolk County, 1720; of Elizabeth 
City parish, Elizabeth City County, 1720-4; of Charles parish, York County, 
1725-7. He died in 1727. (Brydon.) 

132PaTRICK FALCONER was minister of Hungar’s parish, Northampton County, 
Virginia, from 1710 until his death in 1718. (Brydon). 

133 ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON has not been found in American sources. 

134] AMES FARQUHARSON has not been found in American sources. 

135WiILLIAM FINNEY was ordained for Virginia in 1709; took part in the 
commissarial visitation in York County, June, 1710; was minister of Henrico 
parish, Henrico County, from 1711 until his death in 1727. (Brydon.) 

136ATEXANDER FINNEY (FINNIE) was minister of Martin’s-Brandon parish, 
Prince George County, Virginia, from 1724 until his death in 1770. (Brydon.) 
187THOMAS FLEMING has not been further identified. 

138THOMAS FLETCHER was rector of All Hallows parish, Worcester County, 
Maryland, from 1721 to 1740. 

139 ALEXANDER FORBES was minister of the Upper Parish, Isle of Wight County, 
Virginia, from 1710 to 1722, when he resigned on account of the great hardships 
and difficulties he was obliged to undergo to perform his duty at remote distances. 
In 1723 he presented a proposition to the General Assembly looking to certain 
changes in the laws. (Brydon.) 

140JoHN ForBES was SPG missionary in Monmouth County, N. J., from 1733 
until his death in 1736. As such he served St. Peter’s Church, Freehold; Christ 
Church, Middletown; and Christ Church, Shrewsbury. (Pascoe, 854.) 

141EpwarD Forp, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, B. A., 1733; M. A., 1736-7; 
master of the Grammar School, William and Mary College, 1737-9; returned to 
England for priest’s orders in 1739 in order to qualify for holding a fellowship 
at Oxford; did not return to Virginia. (Brydon.) 

142JoHN ForpycEe was ordained deacon by the bishop of London and priest by 
the bishop of St. David’s in 1730 and became SPG missionary in Prince Fred- 
erick’s parish, South Carolina, 1736-51. He died in the latter year.. From 1730 
to 1736 he was missionary at St. John’s, Newfoundland. [See Pascoe, 89, 849.] 

143FRANCIS FOUNTAINE (FONTAINE), B. A., Dublin University, 1716: M. A., 
1719. Minister of St. Margaret’s parish, Caroline County, Virginia, 1721-2; 
of York-Hampton parish, York County, 1722-49; professor of Oriental Languages, 
William and Mary College, 1729-49; died 1749. (Brydon.) 

144PeTER FOUNTAINE was a brother of Francis. B. A., Dublin University, 
1715; minister in Martin’s, Brandon, Wallingford and Weyanoke parishes, 
Charles City County and James City County, Virginia, until 1720; minister of 
Westover parish, Charles City County, from 1720 until his death in 1757; chaplain 
to Col. Byrd’s Commission to survey the Virginia~Carolina boundary line in 1728. 
(Brydon. ) 

145JoHN Fox was born in Virginia and educated in William and Mary Col- 
lege. He went to England for holy orders in May, 1731, and was licensed to 
Virginia on September 11, 1731. Master of the Indian School, 1729-36; visitor of 
the College, 1761-63; minister of Ware parish, Gloucester County, 1737-64; 
chaplain to the House of Burgesses, 1736. (Brydon.) 

146GroRGE FRASER, a resident of Stafford County, Virginia, and wert to Eng- 
land for ordination, bearing title to orders from Overwharton parish in that county. 
He received the king’s bounty for Virginia, August 20, 1738, and was minister of 
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Dale parish, Chesterfield County, from 1738 until his death in 1762. (Brydon.) 

In my Anglican Church in Delaware I assumed that the Virginia George 
Frazer was the same man as the George Frazer who arrived at Dover, Delaware, 
shortly before November 12, 1733, and remained there as SPG missionary until 
some time in 1735. I now wonder if this is so. He would, of course, be the 
one who received the bounty in February, 1732-3. Whether or not there is one 
or two George Frasers will require further research. (Rightmyer.) 

147JOHN FULLERTON was ordained deacon and priest by the bishop of London 
in 1734, and was missionary at Christ Church, South Carolina, 1734-5. He 
died September 4, 1735. [Pascoe, 849.] 

148JoHN FULTON was ordained by the bishop of London in 1730, and was SPG 
=— at Christ Church, South Carolina, 1730-4; recalled, 1734. [Pascoe, 

149THoMAS FuLtuM has not been further identified. 

150ROBERT FERGUSON was minister of Bristol parish in Henrico and Prince 
George Counties, Virginia (later Dinwiddie County), from 1740 until his death 
in 1748. (Brydon.) 
_ _35\WILLIAM Fyre came to Virginia as schoolmaster in Elizabeth City parish 
in 1724, and was minister of Elizabeth City parish from 1731 until his death in 
1755. (Brydon.) 
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152EpwArD GAILLARD has not been further identified. 

153CALVIN GALPINE has not been further identified. 

154 ALEXANDER GARDEN (c. 1685-Sept. 27, 1756) was born in Scotland. M. A., 
Aberdeen ; conformed to the Church of England, and was ordained; curate, Barking 
Church, near the tower of London; rector, St. Philip’s Church, Charles Town, 
South Carolina, 1719-1753; commissary for North and South Carolina and for 
the Bahamas, 1726-1749. [See E. L. Pennington, Historica, Macazine, III 
(1934), 48-55, 111-119.] 

154-8 ALEXANDER GARDEN, M. A., nephew of Commissary Garden, was ordained 
deacon and priest in 1743. From 1744 until 1765 he was SPG missiouary at 
St. Thomas, South Carolina. [Pascoe, 149.} 

155ROBERT GARDNER has not been found in the usual American sources. 

156J]oHN Garzia received the king’s bounty for Virginia under the date 
of April 8, 1724, “Notwithstanding like sum has been paid for his passage to 
Bahama Islands, but that he met with an unexpected obstruction at Cork” (Fother- 
gill). He was minister at Elizabeth River parish, Norfolk County, Virginia, from 
1724. He then went to North Carolina and was an itinerant missionary under 
the SPG from 1739 until November 29, 1744, when he died from a fall trom 
a horse while visiting the sick. George Whitefield complained that he could scarcely 
speak English. 

157ANTHONY GAVIN was minister of Henrico parish, Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, 1735-36; minister of St. James’ parish, Goochland County, 1736-44. That 
parish was divided in 1744 and he continued in charge of St. James-Northam 
parish in Goochland County until his death in 1750. (Brydon.) 

158JoHN GEMURILL (GEMMILL, GAMILL) was minister of the Upper Parish, 
Isle of Wight County, Virginia, 1729-34, when that parish was dissolved and tts 
territory added to Newport parish. He then became minister of Newport parish 
and served until 1744. (Brydon.) 

159WiLL1AM GrBBs was born in Boston in 1715, the son of John and Mary 
Gibbs. He graduated from Harvard in 1734, and was ordained in 1744 by the 
bishop of London. In 1744 he became SPG missionary at Simsbury, Conn., and 
remained there until 1777 when he died on April 8th. He had, however, be- 
come incapacitated in 1762 from a disordered mind, from which he never fully 
recovered. [Pascoe, 853.] 

160JONATHAN YATES GIFFORD was rector of St. George’s parish in Mont- 
serrat, and was appointed clerk chancellor of a Court of Exchequer. [See CSPCS, 
1712-4, #305, 678iii.] 

161JoHN GoopWIN was minister of St. Stephen’s parish, King and Queen 
County, Virginia in 1724. (Brydon.) 
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162Ropert GowRIE (more probable, GowiE) was ordained, 1733, by the bishop 
of London, and served for less than one year, 1733, at St. Bartholomew’s parish, 
Colleton, South Carolina. He died November 7, 1733. [Pascoe, 849.] 

163[saac GRACE was ordained for Virginia, July, 1703. Officiated for one 
year in Elizabeth City parish, Elizabeth City County, Virginia, 1703-04, while the 
incumbent, Rev. James Wallace, was in England. He returned to England, 
matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, March 4, 1705-6, age 24. Rector of 
Saxmundham, Suffolk, in 1716. (Brydon.) 7 

164Bevit GRANVILLE, nephew to Lord Lansdown, was SPG missionary at 
Edenton, North Carolina, for a short time, probably for one year. On May 6, 
1732, he reported having baptized 1,000 persons. Gov. Burrington described him 
as “incessant and indefatigable in his endeavours.” [Pennington, The Church of 
North Carolina, 30, 360.] 

165SAMUEL GRAY, a schoolmaster, was sent to Nevis on September 29, 1685. 
(Camden Society Papers, 1851.) In 1698 a Samuel Gray was in Christ Church 
parish, Middlesex, and in Cople parish, Westmoreland County, Virginia, 1698- 
1708. In 1708-9 he was in St. Peter’s parish, New Kent, Virginia, and died Dec. 
25, 1709. It is presumed that these references are all to the same man. 

166CHARLES GREEN, M. D., seems to have been in Virginia, perhaps as a 

deacon for two or three years between 1733 and 1737. He was given title to 
holy orders by Truro parish when he returned to England for holy orders in 
1737 and returned to serve that parish until his death in 1764. (Bry:on.) 

167JameES GREGG has not been further identified. 

168Davip GRIFFITH was the son of Howell Griffith, vicar of Llanvenock, Co. 
Brecon, and brother of Samuel Griffith, of St. Christopher’s. Educated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, B. A., 1711, M. A., 1714. (Clement.) 

169Ro. (Weis calls him Ropert) GRIFFITH has not been found in Pennsvl- 
vania, or indeed anywhere in America. 

170SAMUEL GRIFFITH was the brother of David Griffinth (supra). He was 
B. A. of Jesus College, Oxford, 1715; M. A., 1721. (Clement.) 

171FRANCIS GUNNING has not been further identified. 

172WiLt1AM Guy was born in Nottinghamshire, England, admitted to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, 1690; A. B., 1694-5; deacon by the archbishop of 
York, February, 1694-5; priest by the bishop of London, January 18, 1711. If, 
therefore, he was in New York, it was possibly as a schoolmaster, for this 
was the usual occupation of young men aspiring to the priesthood but too young 
to be eligible for that order. In 1711 he became a missionary of the SPG 
and was at St. Philip’s, Charleston, S. C.; 1711-15, at St. Helena, Port Royal 
Island; 1717-18, at North Kingston, R. I.; 1719-51, at St. Andrew’s, near Charles- 
ton, S. C. He was the first SPG missionary to visit the Bahamas (1731). He 
died in 1751. [See Pascoe, 17, 216, 849, 853, 886.] 
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1783WatteR HACKETT was SPG missionary at Appoquinimy (now St. Anne’s, 
Middletown), Delaware, from 1729-33, and from 1733 to 1735 at St. Mary Anne’s, 
Cecil County, Maryland. He married a daughter of George Ross, missionary at 
New Castle, Delaware. Dying in 1735, he left a young wife and family and Ross 
wrote to the SPG for assistance for them. He is buried in New Castle Church- 
yard. [See Rightmyer, Anglican Church in Delaware.] 

174FREDERICK HAGER (JOHN FREDERICK HAEGAR) appears a great number of 
times in the Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York. In conjunction 
with the plan of the British government to settle Palatine emigrants in the Hudson 
Valley, Haegar was ordained by the bishop of London and appointed SPG niis- 
sionary “to such part of the province of New York, where her Majesty shal 
think fit to settle the poor Palatines, provided he be episcopally ordained . . . ” 
(1709). He was originally a member of the German Reformed Church and wrote 
to the SPG of his annoyance that the Lutherans on shipboard had conformed 
to his ministry, but upon landing in New York had been persuaded by the 
Lutheran pastor there to separate from him and the rest of the Germans. He 
accompanied the Palatine troops on the invasion of Canada in 1712; learned the 
Indian tongue; and endured considerable hardship. For some reason not given 
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he was discharged by the Society in 1721 and died shortly thereafter, November, 
1721. 

His widow married the Rev. James Ogilvie, who appeared the next year at 
the SPG offices and attempted to collect over a year’s salary which was owing 
to Haegar at the time of his death. The Society agreed that this should be paid, 
but several years elapsed without Ogilvie and his wife collecting. Whether they 
ever received this salary has not been determined. ; 

This notice of his death and of his wife’s subsequent marriage must re- 
vise our former ideas concerning this missionary. In De Mille’s History of the 
Diocese of Albany, p. 22n, it was thought that John Frederick Haegar, of New 
York, and Henry Haegar, who appears in Virginia in 1716 at the head of a 
group of Palatine Germans was the same man. The Virginia Haegar must 
now be given a separate existence, although no notice of him appears in the 
Money Books. 

175THomas Hatipay (HALLIDAY) was missionary to a number of churches 
in New Jersey: 1711-17, St. John’s, Elizabethtown; 1711-18, St. Peter’s, Perth 
Amboy; 1714-17, Hopewell; 1714-18, St. James’, Piscataway ; 1717-18, Trinity, 
Woodbridge. He resigned in 1718 and John Talbot wrote of his misconduct. 
[See Pennington, Apostle of New Jersey: John Talbot.] : 

176CrEMENT HALL was SPG missionary at Edenton, N. C., and surrounding 
missions from 1744-59. He died in January of the latter year. During his fifteen 
years there, he is said to have baptizel 10,000 persons. (Clement.) [See Pen- 
nington, The Rev. Clement Hall (1937).] 

177ANDREW Hariow. If he is the same as JOHN HARLOW, he is on the 
list of Virginia Clergy of 1726 as minister of Drysdale parish. No further 
record appears. 

178HeNryY Harris was born in Llangam, Monmouth, England, about 1689, 
and was the son of Evan Harris of that place. He matriculated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, March 21, 1703-4, at the age of 15; A. B., 1707; fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, 1707-29; lecturer at King’s Chapel, Boston, 1709, until his death, October 
6, 1729. [See Pennington, HtstortcaL MaGazine, XI (1942), 163ff.] 

179WILLIAM HARRISON was SPG missionary at Maidenhead, N. J., 1720-3, 
when he resigned. In 1723 he became missionary at Staten Island, N. Y., and re- 
mained there until his death on October 4, 1739. (Clement.) [See Humphrey’s 
Account of the S. P. G. (1730), Chapt. VIII.] 

18°THOMAS HARWARD was born in 1700, probably the son of Dr. Thomas 
Harward, of Littleton, Middlesex; A. B., University College, Oxford, 1721; A. M., 
1724; incumbent of Guilford, Surrey, England; King’s Chapel, Boston, 1730 to 
1736, as lecturer under Roger Price. He died in Boston, April 15, 1736. He 
was a licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in London. [See Histortcat 
Macazine, XIV (1945), 198ff.] 

181RICHARD HEARTSWELL (HARTWELL), of Liverpool, was ordained by the 
bishop of Rochester. Commissary Blair lists him as one of the clergymen of 
Virginia in 1717, but no parish is given. In 1739 he was chosen minister of Pristol 
parish, Henrico and Prince George Counties, but immediately rejected. He was 
minister of St. Thomas’ parish, Orange County, in 1741, and was presented to 
the grand jury but dismissed. He seems to have been living in Louisa County 
in 1743 (but not as minister of the parish) and was convicted by the county 
court for drunkenness and profanity. There is no further record of him. (Brydon.) 

182Jacop HENDERSON did not serve in Virginia. Born in Ireland, he at- 
tended Glasgow College, was ordained (June 5, 1710) by the bishop of London, 
and became SPG missionary at Dover, Delaware, 1712-3; New Castle, 1712-3; and 
then resigned from the Society’s employ. He married Mrs. Mary Duval, a well- 
to-do widow and settled around Annapolis, Maryland. He had his private 
chapel on his own plantation and served in neighboring parishes from time to 
time. From 1717 he was incumbent of Queen Anne parish, worth £250 p. a. From 
1716 to 1723 he was commissary to Bishop Robinson. Bishop Gibson, his suc- 
cessor in the see of London, had scruples concerning his power to appoint com- 
missaries and so did not renew Henderson’s commission until 1729. He then 
served as commissary for the whole colony (he was commissary for the Western 
Shore previously) until 1734. He made a number of trips to England in the in- 
terests of the Church in Maryland, finally dying in 1751. [Sprague’s Annals, 
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V, 34-38, have an account of him, and source materials will be found in Rightmyer : 
Anglican Church in Delaware. See also index of Ecclesiastical Records of New 
York.] He bequeathed £1,000 to the SPG (Digest, SPG Records). 

183PaTRICK HErENRY was the uncle of the orator; minister of St. George’s 
parish, Spotsylvania County, 1733-4; of St. Martin’s parish, Hanover County, 
1735-6; of St. Paul’s parish, Hanover County, 1737-77. He died April 11, 1777. 
( Brydon.) 

184HeNRY HERBERT was the son of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, and came to 
Georgia as chaplain to General Oglethorpe in January of 1733. Pascoe, p. 26, 
states that “after three months’ ministrations, he returned to England to die.” Weis 
lists him as in charge of Christ Church, Savannah, for one year, 1733; he also lists 
him as “D. D.” See Church’s Oglethorpe. 

185THOMAS HESKETH has not been found in continental America. The 
Maryland note may have been his intention, but he is found in the Bahamas in 
November of 1722 when he signed the testimonial for ordination of THOMAS 
CURPHY. [See CSPCS, 1722-3, #368 iii.] 

186RicHARD Hewitt came direct to Virginia and was minister of Warwick 
parish, Warwick County, from 1725 until after 1735, and probably until 1751 or 
later. Another of the same name, a graduate of William and Mary College 
and ordained for Virginia in 1760, was presumably his son. (Brydon.) 

187THOMAS Hipsert has not been further identified. 

188JoHN HINKESMAN has not been further identified. 

189NATHANIEL Hopces was M. A. of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and SPG 
missionary at New Providence, Bahamas. He arrived in February of 1743 and died 
July 3rd of the same year. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 218, 886.] 

190JoHN HoLsRoKE is listed as an SPG missionary from 1723 to 1731, and 
“resigned,” by Pascoe, and is listed at Salem, New Jersey, for this period. How- 
ever, he is found at St. George’s parish (Old Spesutia), Harford County, Mary- 
land, in 1725 and 1726. (Weis, Colonial Churches of the Middle and Southern 
Colonies, p. 83.) But he does not appear in any of the Maryland correspondence 
for this period. Goodwin (Colonial Church in Virginia), following Bishop Meade, 
lists him as minister of Hungar’s parish, Northampton County, Virginia, from 
1729-47. He appears on the official list of parishes in 1735, as minister of Hungar’s 
parish. After his coming to Hungar’s parish he received from the SPG a 
grant of £20-10 “in consideration of your services” when a missionary of the 
SPG. (SPG Records, Va. Box II.) 

HoLME has not been found in America. 

192JosEPH Hort (Houtt), Jesus College, Cambridge, A. B., 1688-9; minister 
of Stratton-Major parish, King and Queen County, Virginia, 1696-ca. 1700, when he 
was suspended by Commissary Blair for “several misbehaviours.” From 1701-05 he 
was in William and Mary parish, and All Faiths’ parish, St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland; Thomas Bray wrote, “ . . . a scandalous and enormous wretch, who 
had been lately deprived of his living in Virginia by Mr. Blair, because of his 
Adulterys, Drunkeness, and fightings, was come into Maryland & placed in one 
of the best parishes, and in Possession of the second Library in the Province— 
Upon which advice I did again lay before my Lord of London the most pressing 
necessity there was of sending a Commissary there and that he should have the 
Power of Induction vested in him, the right of Presentation remaining in the 
Governor . . . ” (Perry, Historical Collections, Maryland, 59). Returning 
to England he was appointed SPG missionary to Barbadoes and became chaplain, 
catechist, and doctor to the Codrington Estate, 1712-14. What he did after this 
has not come to light. 

192-aJosEPH Hooper arrived in New Providence, the Bahamas, about 1731, 
and remained about a year (Pascoe, 217). In 1732 he became rector of St. 
Paul’s parish, Baltimore, Maryland, and served it until his death in 1739. [See 
HistoricaL MAGAZINE, XI, 388.] 

1983NATHANIEL Horwoop was SPG missionary at Salem, N. J., 1726, and at 
Burlington, 1727-30. There he did not have a very happy time, for the wardens 
wrote to the SPG requesting his removal. He cheated the wardens of that victory 
by dying July 28, 1730. The most numerous references to him are to be found 
in Hills’ History of the Church in Burlington. 

194RicHARD Hotckis (HotcnHxtss?) has not been found. There is a Hotch- 
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kiss in Southwark parish, Surry County, Virginia, in 1754, but there is no assur- 
ance that it is the same man. 

195A\LEXANDER Howle was appointed SPG missionary to Whitemarsh and 
Perkiomen in the colony of Pennsylvania and arrived there shortly before June 29, 
1731. Commissary Cummings wrote under that date telling of Howie’s arrival 
and suggesting that Oxford and Whitemarsh should be combined to form one 
mission, and Perkiomen and Radnor should be combined in the other. This seems 
to have been done in 1734, and Howie moved to Oxford. He had trouble getting 
any stipend from the Whitemarsh congregation and resigned from the Society in 
1741. Apparently he returned to England. 

196GRIFFITH HuGHEs has his life written in the DNB, XXVIII, 175. He was, 
perhaps, the son of Edward Hughes, of Towyn, Merionethshire, and was born 
about 1707; matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 1729; A. B., M. A., 1748. 
He was SPG missionary at Radnor, Pennsylvania (which included Lower Provi- 
dence and Lancaster), 1732-6, when he became incumbent of St. Lucy’s, Bar- 
badoes. He wrote the fourth Welsh book printed in America, and in 1750, “The 
Natural History of the Barbadoes.” In the same year he was made a fellow of the 
Royal Society. [See John Clement, H1storrcaL Macazine, XVII (1948), June.] 

197HuGH HuGHEsS was drowned at the mouth of the Delaware before arriving. 

198THoMAS Huaues, B. A., Christ Church, Oxford, 1713; minister of Upper 
parish, Nansemond County, Virginia, 1716-9; of Abingdon parish, Gloucester 
County, 1719-44, and probably afterwards. (Brydon.) 

199JoHN Humpnreys, B. A., Trinity College, Dublin. SPG missionary in 
Pennsylvania; Trinity, Oxford, 1711-13; Chester, Concord, and Marcus Hook, 
1714-26; and then resigned from the Society to become incumbent at St. Anne’s, 
Annapolis, Maryland, 1725-6, where he remained until his death, July 8, 1739. 

200BrRIAN Hunt, matriculated, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1705. 
Deacon and priest, March 1709-10; “Literate” vicar of Quadring, Lincolnshire, 
1717. Marine chaplain, non-resident. B. A., 1722. SPG missionary, St. John’s, 
in South Carolina, 1723-6. No record has been found of his having served in 
Virginia. (Brydon.) 

201HENRY HunTER has not been placed in America. 

202SAMUEL HUNTER was at Christ Church, Queen Anne County, Maryland, 
1744-6; and from 1746 until 1758 at All Saints’, Frederick County. 

203HeENRY Hussanp has not been further identified. 


I 


204BENJAMIN INGHAM sailed with John and Charles Wesley on November 10, 
1735, and ministered in Georgia for thirteen months, when he returned to England. 
(Clement. ) 

205CHARLES IRWINE was acting catechist on the Codrington Estates about 
1714-5. (Clement.) He had his troubles with both vestry and Madeira wine. 
[See CSPCS, 1719-20, index passim.] 

206GrorGE IRwyN was at St. John’s, Baltimore, and St. George’s, Harford 
Counties, Maryland, from 1716 to 1718. 


J 


207JAMES JACKSON has not been placed in America. 

208JoHN JACKSON has not been placed. 

209JOHN JAMESON has not been found in Virginia (Brydon). Nor in any of 
the usual American sources. (Rightmyer.) 

210RoOBERT JENNY (JENNEY) was born in 1687, became a chaplain in the 
Royal Navy, 1710-14; Christ Church, Philadelphia, 1714-5, as lecturer and school- 
master ; assistant to Dr. Vesey, Trinity Church, N. Y., 1715-16; chaplain of the 
fort at New York, 1717-22; missionary at Rye, N. Y., 1722-4; Hempstead, L. L., 
1724-42; resigned from the Society to become rector of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, and commissary for Pennsylvania, 1742, in which position he died on 
January 5, 1762. [See Pennington, The Rev. Robert Jenney (1942).] 

see JoHNson has not been placed. 
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212SAMUEL JOHNSON (Oct. 14, 1696-Jan. 6, 1772) was born in Guilford, Conn., 
the son of Samuel and Mary (Sage) Johnson. After graduating from Yale, he 
taught school and in 1716 was made tutor at Yale. He resigned in i720 to be- 
come pastor of the Congregational Church at West Haven. He was one of the 
“Yale Converts” of 1722, and went to England for holy orders. He returned 
as SPG missionary at Stratford, Conn. In 1743 Oxford made him D. )., and in 
1749 he declined election to the College of Philadelphia. In 1753 he was made 
president of the new born King’s College, New York, and was lecturer at 
Trinity Church, New York. In 1763 he returned to the parish at Stratford. 
[See DAB, X, 118.] 

218WILLIAM JOHNSON has not been further identified. 

214GIpEON JOHNSTON was a native of Ireland, SPG missionary and commis- 
sary to the bishop of London at Charleston, S. C., 1708-16. He was drowned 
off Charleston, April 23, 1716, when the boat in which he was sailing overturned. 
(Clement.) In 1714 was granted 500 acres of land, but this appears never to 
have been set out before his death. The lord proprietors of Carolina in 1715 
directed William Rhett, the receiver general, to pay £500 to Johnston or his deputy 
for the erection of a church at Charleston and to pay him £100 per annum as 
stipend as well as fees for the preaching of the assize sermons from 1708 (October) 
to March of 1713. He was succeeded by Anthony Alsop. [See F. J. Klingberg, 
Carolina Chronicle: The Papers of Commissary Gideon Johnston, 1707-1716 
eae” 1946) ; also, CSPCS, 1714-5, #304, 345, 642i; 1719-20, #145; 1728-9, 

115.] 

215GILBERT JONES was a native of Welshpool, Co. Montgomery. He was 
educated at Jesus College, Oxford, A. B., 1707, and became SPG missionary in 
Christ Church, South Carolina, 1713. He remained there until 1721 when he 
resigned to become vicar of St. Michael’s, Charleston. 

216HENRY JONES was the second SPG missionary in Newfoundland—Bona- 
vista, 1726-44; Trinity Bay, 1745-7. In 1748 he was appointed to the Moskito 
Mission, but on his way was presented to St. Anne’s, Jamaica, by the governor. 
(Clement.) [See Pascoe, 89-90, 858, 888.] 

217H UGH JOoNEs is a confusing name in colonial American Church circles. In 
order to avoid as much confusion as possible, I have listed all three men of that 
name : 


HucuH Jones, I (1671-1702) signed the warrant for the bounty on De- 
cember 27, 1695, for Maryland. He was the son of Thomas Jones, of Llande- 
win, Merioneth, Wales, and matriculated at Gloucester Hall, Oxford, Novem- 
ber 15, 1694, at the age of 23. He served Christ Church, Calvert County, 
Maryland, 1695-1702, and died in 1702, about the age of 31. There are several 
letters in the Sloan MSS. in the British Museum. He signed a letter to 
the bishop of London with seven other priests meeting at “Maryland Port, 
May the 18th, 1696.” He is mentioned in Bray’s Visitation as iector of 
ee Calvert, in 1700. See Perry, Historical Collections, Mary- 

Hueu Jones, II, is apparently a graduate of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
B. A., 1689, and succeeded HUGH JONES, I, in Christ Church, Calvert 
County, Maryland. His existence is rather shadowy and further work will 
have to be done on him. His bounty warrant is signed February 23, 1700-1, 
to Maryland. 

Hucu Jones, III, (c. 1691-Sept. 8, 1760) is by far the better documented. 
He is the son of Richard Jones, of Little Dewchurch, County Ilereford, 
England. Jesus College, Oxford, B. A., 1712; M. A., 1716. There is some 
confusion about his bounty date. In the footnotes in the HistortcaL MaGA- 
ZINE, XVI, 4 (Dec., ’47), p. 334, he is listed as having signed for the bounty 
on September 3, 1716. In the list of clergymen above the footnote on the 
same page he is listed as having signed for the bounty on the 23rd, and in 
Miss Landreth’s “Which Hugh Jones?” in the William and Mary Quarterly 
(October, 1943, p. 477) his bounty date is listed as the 13th. This is one of 
the cases which can be solved only by examining the original materials. Ob- 
viously error has crept in during the printing, but until the source is consulted 
we cannot be sure of the date. From 1717 to 1722 he served as professor 
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of Natural Philosophy at William and Mary College, when he returned to 
England. There he published a number of books, one of which, his “Present 
State of Virginia,” published in 1724, is one of the most important existent 
records of that period. On September 18, 1724, he received the bounty again 
and returned to America and became incumbent in St. Stephen’s parish, King 
and Queen County, Virginia, until 1726, when he left the parish after an 
argument concerning the placing of the pulpit in the church. Weis lists him 
as rector of All Faith’s parish, St. Mary’s County, Maryland, 1730-33, but 
Perry’s Historical Collections, Maryland, p. 298, have an account of a Visi- 
tation of the Maryland Clergy in 1730 and there the account reads: “. . . 
Charles County . . . The Rev4 Mr Hugh Jones, Rector of William & Mary 
Parish, produced his letters of orders & license for Virginia but brought an 
ample Testimonial from the Inhabitants of St. Stephen’s Parish in King and 
Queen County in Virginia where he was incumbent for some time.” JOHN 
URMSTON, the rector of St. Stephen’s parish, Cecil County, was a public 
scandal by reason of his drunkenness, so the sheriff of the county withheld 
Urmston’s stipend of 40 pounds of tobacco per poll, and Jones was inducted 
into the parish at least by October 11, 1731. [See the letter of Commissary 
Henderson to the bishop of London of that date in Perry’s Historical Collec- 
tions, Maryland, pp. 310-11.] By July 30, 1739, he was writing to the SPG 
for a grant of books, and also notes that he officiated at Annoquinimy, Dela- 
ware, prior to the arrival of PUGH. He remained in this parish until his death 
September 8, 1760. [In addition to the references cited, see also Perry, op. cit., 
pp. 323-4; 331-2; and the case of Bartlett v. Hipkins, 76 Md. 11; DAB, X, 
175.] 


218] EWIs JONES was a native of Llanvair, Co. Montgomery, N. Wales; Oxford, 
B. A., 1724; SPG missionary, St. Helena’s, S. C., 1725-44, dying in the latter 
year, December 24. He left £100 to the Society. He is mentioned in the Journals 
of John Wesley and George Whitefield. (Clement.) [See Pascoe, 849.] 

219NICHOLAS JONES was sent to Virginia by the archbishop of Dublin with 
the consent of the bishop of London, and Commissary Blair wrote asking that the 
bounty of £20 be given him. Minister of Suffolk parish, Nansemond County, 
1724-35 and beyond. (Brydon.) 

220W ALTER JONES was a native of Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, Wales; Jesus 
College, Oxford; minister of Cople parish, Westmoreland County, Virginia, 1725 
until his death in 1733. (GMB.) 

221JaAMES JUDIN (or NEDIN) does not appear in Virginia under the name 
of JUDIN. Dr. Brydon supposes that he is the same as JAMES PEDIN, who 
was recommended to the bishop of London for ordination by Commissary Blair 
in a letter dated May 27, 1732: “He had been bred among the Presbyterians 
of Glasgow where he studied Philosophy and Divinity then came to Virginia where 
he served as tutor to a gentleman’s children.” James Pedin was minister of 
Nottoway parish in Southampton County from before 1735 to 1742, when he was 
convicted before the Council of State of Virginia of being guilty of “many im- 
moralities,” and was referred to the commissary “to act as quickly as possible 
in depriving him of his benefice.” 


222JONATHON Kay (Cay), rector of Christ Church, Calvert County, Mary- 
land. See Perry’s Historical Collections, Maryland, where he is described as 
“a Whig & an excellent scholar & good man,” 1722. He served in this parish 
from 1715 until 1730. 

223James KEITH was minister of Henrico parish, Henrico County, Va., from 
1729 or 1730 to 1734, when he left under a cloud and went to Maryland. He is 
not listed, however, in any of the Maryland parishes. Returning to Virginia 
in 1736, he became minister of Hamilton parish, Fauquier County, and served in 
this capacity until his death in 1757. (GMB.) 

224JoHN KELLy has not been further identified. 

225HuGcH Kemp has not been further identified. 

226RODHAM KENNAR was born in Virginia and “went to the college at Glas- 
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gow,” returning to Virginia in deacon’s order in 1729, having been ordained by 
the bishop of London, August 24, 1728. He was in charge of St. George’s parish, 
Spotsylvania, until he returned to England for priest’s orders in May, 1731. He 
became minister of St. Mary’s parish, Caroline County, 1732-34, when he died. 
( Brydon. ) 

227JoHN KEOGH has not been further identified. 

228RoperT KILPATRICK was missionary at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 1730-1; 
New Windsor, N. Y., 1731-3; Trinity Bay, 1734-41. He died, August 19, 1741, 
= was described as “a good Christian.” (Clement.) [See Pascoe, 89, 90, 92, 
856, 858.] 

229WiLLIAM KING, while in Bermuda, sought assistance from the SPG in 1714 
and 1715, but the Society never sent a missionary to Bermuda until 1822. [Pascoe, 
102-103.] 

230]aMES KNOX was commissary for the Leeward Islands in succession to 
James Field. Knox was a man of true piety, hearty benevolence, and unwearied 
energy. (Clement.) 

231JosHUA KOCHERTHAL (VON KOCHERTHAL), his wife (Sibylla Charlotta), 
and three children (Christian-Joshua, Benigna-Sibylla, and Susanna-Sibylla) were 
among a group of Palatinate Germans who had been poverty-stricken by the 
French raids and were among the “displaced persons” of their time. In company 
of forty-one others, they were given refuge by the English, and transported to 
Ulster and Dutchess Counties, New York, 1708. The Ecclesiastical Records of 
the State of New York are full of references to him. He was a Lutheran and 
never conformed to the English Church, but “inasmuch as they are the objects 
of the Queen’s Charity,” the usual bounty was given to him even though the 
records show that “it had never been done before.’ A regular salary, for which 
he petitioned, was refused on the ground of his lack of English orders, but Gover- 
nor Lovelace was directed to give him 500 acres of land for a glebe or to dispose 
of such portions as he might need to sell for subsistence. A great many Lutheran 
churches owe their origin to his labors—Christ Church, East Camp; Kaatsbaan, 
Ulster Co. (Dutch Reformed); Langen Rack; Newburgh; Newtown; Queens- 
bury; Rhinebeck; Shawanggunk; Tarbush, and West Camp. He died in 1719 
and was succeeded by Justus Falkner, who was ordained in Gloria Dei, Phila- 
delphia—the first Lutheran pastor to be ordained in America. [See also Weis, 
CCMSC.] 


L 


232JoHN LAmBerT, M. A., was SPG missionary at Charleston, S. C., 1727-9. 
He died, August 14, 1729. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 849.] 

233]0HN LAMBTON was probably the son of Robert Lambton, of Northumber- 
land; Peterhouse, Cambridge, A. B., 1701-2; ordained at Durham, September 24, 
1704; rector of Middletown (St. George’s), Durham, 1705-12; chaplain, Royal 
Navy, 1712; Queen Anne’s Chapel, Newbury, Mass., November 14, 1713; rector, 
Alnwick, Northumberland, 1718-22; his will is dated 1731-2. 

234JoHN LANG was minister of St. Peter’s, New Kent County, Virginia, 
1725-7. ( Brydon.) 

235JoHN LANGLEY has not been further identified. 

236WILLIAM LE Neve, son of John, druggist; born at Lynn. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, M. B., 1712. Ordained priest by bishop of London, April 29, 1722. 
Came to Virginia and was minister of James City parish, James City County, 
1722-37, and later. Had also the small parish of Mulberry Island, in Warwick 
County, and lectured in Williamsburg in 1723 and later. ( Brydon.) 

237 ANDREW LesLig, M. A., was ordained deacon in 1727, and priest, 1728. He 
was SPG missionary at St. Paul’s, Colleton, South Carolina, 1729-1739. In the lat- 
ter year he resigned because of illness, and died in 1740. [Pascoe, 849.] 

238WiILtIAM Lestir, the clergyman, has not been found, but there is a Col. 
William Leslie who was a member of the Council of Antigua and a member 
of the Committee of Correspondence in Barbados who objected to Commissary 
Gordon’s attempts to erect an ecclesiastical court in 1717. Possibly he was re- 
lated. [See CSPCS, 1717, #573; 1733, #313.] 

239WiILLIAM LinpsAy, M. A. (Glasgow), was in America “about 16 months” 
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before November 7, 1734, and was recommended for orders to the bishop of London 
by Commissary Cummings, of Philadelphia, on that date. He and John Pugh 
sailed together from England on March 14, 1734-5, and arrived in Philadelphia 
May 28, 1735. He was itinerant missionary stationed at Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
and served not only that congregation, but also St. Andrew’s, Amwell; St. Thomas’, 
Alexandria; Hopewell; St. Michael’s, Trenton, in New Jersey, and London Grove, 
Stanton, and Concord in Chester County, Pennsylvania, from 1725 until 1745. 
He was dismissed from the Society’s service. [See Rightmyer, Anglican Church 
in Delaware; Perry, Historical Collections, Delaware and Pennsylvania; Weis, 
CCMSC; Hills, Church in Burlington; Pascoe, 852, 854.] 

240RicHARD LOCKE was an itinerant SPG missionary in Pennsylvania, in and 
about Lancaster, 1745-1747, and in West Jersey during the same period. Dr. 
Jenney reports his having returned to London via Maryland in 1748; licensed for 
Virginia, May 10, 1749; officiated for eight months in Kingston parish (now) 
Mathews County about 1750. He appears at Radnor, Pennsylvania, and Lewes, 
Delaware, in 1752. [See Pascoe, 852, 854; Perry, Historical Collections: Penn- 
sylvania, 187, 250, 251, 253, 255, 258.] 

241RICHARD (CHRISTOPHER or CHARLES) LovE was a catechist in Codrington 
College, Barbadoes, in 1715. [Pascoe, 884.] 

242HeNRY Lucas was probably born in 1679, the son of Henry Lucas, of 
Banbury, Oxfordshire; Trinity College, Oxford, 1699, A. B.; rector of Great 
Wolston, Bucks, 1704. He came as SPG missionary to Christ Church, Braintree, 
Mass., in 1715, and then became missionary at Queen Anne’s, Newbury, Mass., 
1715. Was something of a physician. He died at Newbury, August 23, 1720. 

243RIcHARD LupDLAM was SPG missionary at St. James’, Goose Creek, S. C., 
from 1723 to 1728 (not 1726 as given in Weis, SSMSC). He died in 1728 
and left £2,000 to the SPG. [Pascoe, 18, 850.] 

244] ames Lyons was the son of Matthew Lyon, of Warrington. He matricu- 
lated at Oxford, 1743. After ordination he became SPG missionary at Derby 
and Waterbury, Conn., 1743-47, and then went to Brookhaven, N. Y., where 
he had an unprofitable ministry due to his “indolence and covetousness” and 
seems to have been dismissed by the Society in 1765. He died in Setauket, 
L. L, N. Y., 1787. 


245Nevir MACCALLUM was reported to have arrived in Virginia in a letter 
written by Commissary Blair to the bishop of London, June 18, 1736, in which he 
was called NEILL. This seems to be a mistake, however. It is not known 
whether he served in Virginia or not. He does appear in Maryland as incum- 
bent of Dorchester parish from 1741 to 1770. 

246NicHoL McCaLMAN does not appear in our sources. 

247RopERICK MAcCUuLLocH lived in Virginia previous to his ordination and 
was recommended for ordination by Commissary Blair. He was minister of Wash- 
ington parish, Westmoreland County, from at least 1735, and possibly as early as 
1731, until his death in 1746 or 1747. (Brydon.) 

248D aANIEL MACDONALD was minister of Hanover parish, King George County, 
Virginia, 1732-6, and minister of Brunswick parish, King George County, from 
1736 until his death in 1762. (Brydon.) 

249WirttAM McGitcurist, M. A. (Balliol, Oxford), ordained deacon, 1733, 
and priest, 1735 was SPG missionary at Salem, Mass., from 1746 until 1779. 
He died about 1780. (Clement.) [See Pascoe, 853.] 

250JAMES McGILt was in Somerset parish, Somerset County, Maryland, from 
his arrival until about 1730, when he became incumbent of Queen Caroline parish, 
Howard County. He remained there until 1778. 

251JoHN Mackay has not been further identified. 

252WrLtiAM MAKAY was minister of Hanover parish, King George County, 
Virginia, from 1737 to 1747 or later, and minister of North Farnham parish, Rich- 
mond County, from 1754 to 1774. (Brydon.) 

2583KENNETH MACKENZEY was reported by Governor Spotswood in a letter 
dated May 8, 1712, to have arrived in Virginia, and stated that he had been sent 


M 
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to a parish, but did not mention the name of the parish. One JOHN MACKEN- 
SEY is found in Suffolk parish, Nansemond County, Va., in 1753 and died in 1754. 
No further record of him has been found. (GMB.) 

254SAMUEL MACKLAMBURG has not been found in the usual sources. 

255RoBERT MACKNO has not been found in the usual sources. 

256] AMES MAcMorron became minister of Elizabeth River parish, Virginia, in 
1710. No further mention of him is found. His next recorded successor was 
appointed in 1720. 

257WILLIAM MACHONCHIE was a Scot, the rector of Port Tobacco and Dur- 
ham parish, Maryland, 1711-42. He was described in 1722 as “a mighty stickler 
for the present establishment.” 

258JaMES MACSPARRAN (probably more correct than MacSTARRAN) was 
born in Dungiven, Co. Derry, Ireland, and was graduated from the University of 
Glasgow, A. M., 1709. Oxford granted him a D. D. in 1731. Ordained in London 
on September 25, 1720, he became missionary at Bristol, Freetown, Swansea and 
Little Compton. From 1721 to 1757 he was at St. Paul’s Church, Narragansett, 
Kingston, R. I., where he died on December 1, 1757. 

259DANIEL MAYNADIER was rector of St. Margaret’s Westminster, Anne 
Arundel Co., Maryland, from 1712-14, and then became rector of St. Peter’s, 
Talbot Co., where he served until 1745. He is described in 1722 as “a Whig of 
the first rank, and reputed a good liver, but a horrid preacher.” He had a son, 
Samuel, who became rector of Great Choptank, Dorchester Co. Depending upon 
Ethan Allen, Sprague’s Annals has these names confused, making Samuel the 
father and Daniel the son. This is wrong. 

260 ALEXANDER MALCOLM, after serving as a schoolmaster in New York, was 
missionary at St. Michael’s, Marblehead, Massachusetts, from 1740 to 1749. 

261GrorGE MANLEy, St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, A. B., 1710-1, was 
chaplain in the Royal Navy from 1725 to 1728. No record of his presence has 
been found in Virginia. (Brydon.) 

261-AJ AMES MARRYE (MARYE). The first of this name was a native of Rouen, 
Normandy, France. He was educated for the Roman Catholic priesthood, but 
fled to England in 1726 and was ordained in the Church of England. He married 
Letitia Maryanne Staige, sister of the Rev. Theodosius Staige. He came to 
Virginia in 1729, and became minister of St. James’ parish, Goochland, and of 
King William parish (Manikintown), 1730-2 and later. He was minister of St. 
George’s parish, Spotsylvania County, 1735-67, and glied in the latter year. His 
son, JAMES MARYE, junior, was born in 1731 and§was a student of William and 
Mary College, 1754. After ordination he was licensed to Virginia, December 27, 
1755, as JAMES MAURY. Not to be confused with #266 below. (Brydon.) 

262MuNGO MARSHALL lived in Virginia and returned to England for ordi- 
nation with a strong letter of recommendation from Governor Gooch. He was 
minister of St. Thomas’ parish, Orange County, from 1745 until his death in 1758. 
(Brydon. ) 

%62-ARICHARD MARSDEN. An unworthy minister, discharged from St. Philip’s 
Church, Charleston, South Carolina, in 1707. Came to Virginia without the 
license of the bishop of London in 1727 and was given Lynnhaven parish, in 
Princess Anne County. He ran away in May, 1729, above £400 in debt secured 
by borrowing money and giving bills on England. He then settled in North 
Carolina and engaged in planting and trading. Rev. John Lapierre, who came 
in 1728 as minister to the Cape Fear River in North Carolina, stated that he 
was supplanted by the Rev. Richard Marsden, who offered his services gratui- 
tiously. Marsden sought appointment as missionary of the SPG but failed to 
receive such appointment. He died about 1742. Pennington, in his Church of 
England in Colonial North Carolina, speaks highly of his zeal and labor in the 
discharge of parochial duties. (Brydon.) 

263EpWARD Marston, M. A., first arrived in Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1700, and served for five years. He was a stormy petrel in the province, due to 
his opposition to the religious acts of the Assembly. On July 20, 1715, a warrant 
was dated and directed to William Rhett, receiver general of South Carolina, 
from the lords proprietors commanding him to pay £100 current money to Edward 
Marston, as a recompense for several hardships and inconveniences he underwent 
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during his residence there. [See CSPCS, 1714-5, #525; E. L. Pennington, 
HistToricAL MaGAZINE, II (1933), 187, 188, 189, 190.] 

264] rIGH MAssEY is listed in 1722 as at St. Mary’s, St. Mary’s Co., Mary- 
land, “a stranger lately arrived,” but in a questionnaire of 1724 to the com- 
missary he lists himself as incumbent of William and Mary parish, St. Mary’s 
County, as of 1723. He seems to have been there until 1733. 

Marais has not been identified. 

266JamES Maury, son of a French refugee, was reared in Virginia and went 
to William and Mary College. He went to England for orders, February, 1741-2. 
His early ministry is not known, but he became minister of Fredericksville parish, 
Albemarle and Louisa Counties, in 1751, and remained there until his death in 
1769. It was in his case that Patrick Henry made his greatly lauded speech in the 
“Parsons Cause.” (Brydon.) 

267WiLLIAM Maury has not been placed. 

268JoHN May was ordained for Virginia, January 4, 1709-10. He has not 
been found in America, 

269WILLIAM May has not been identified. 

270BERNARD MECcAN has not been further identified. 

271JoHN Merac has not been further identified. 

272FRANCIS MERRY, after serving St. Helen’s parish, South Carolina, in 1720, 
was missionary at St. James’, Goose Creek, 1721-1722. Resigned. 

273BENJAMIN MILLER has not been placed. 

274EBENEZAR MILLER did not go to New York. Born in Milton, Mass., June 
20, 1703, the son of Samuel and Rebecca (Belcher) Miller, he graduated from 
Harvard in 1722. Oxford gave him the honorary degrees of A. M. (1727) and 
STD (1747). Ordained in 1727, he became missionary at Quincy, Mass., De- 
cember 25, 1727, where he remained until his death on February 11, 1763. [See 
Sibley’'s Harvard Graduates, VII, 93-100.] 

275TimoTHY MILLECHAMP, B. A., Oxon., 1718; ordained deacon, 1726, and 
priest, 1729; was SPG missionary at St. James’, Goose Creek, South Carolina, 
1732-46. From 1746 to 1748 he was on sick leave and then resigned to become 
incumbent of Colesbourne, Glos., England. (Clement.) [See Pascoe, 850.] 

276JaMES MILLs has not been further identified. 

277JoHN MILNE was SPG missionary to the Indian Mission at Albany, New 
York, 1728-36; missionary at Shrewsbury and adjacent missions, New Jersey, 1737- 
45, when he was dismissed. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 854, 856.] 

278JaAMES MoIR was missionary at St. James’, New Hanover, N. C., 1740-47; 
St. Philip’s, Brunswick, N. C., 1742-47; and St. Mary’s, Edgecomb, N. C., 1747-65. 
Resigned. 

279JoHN Moore was rector of St. Thomas’ parish, Middle Island, St. Chris- 
topher’s, from at least 1722 to at least 1730. [CSPCS, 1730, #263.] 

280SuTTON MorGAN does not appear in American sources. Clement gives 
him the following: A. B., University College, Oxford, 1716; M. A., Emmanuel 
College, 1720. A director of British (Welsh) Charity School, St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. Vicar of Neverne, Pembrokeshire, 1720; rector of Kilgerran, Pem- 
brokeshire, 1730. 

281T HEOPHILUS Morris was born in Galway, Ireland, 1705, the son of Francis 
Morris. He was admited a pensioner of Trinity College, Dublin, June 28, 1722; 
A. B., 1729. He was missionary at West Haven, Conn., 1740-42, when he seems 
to have returned to England. He then became SPG missionary at Dover, 
Delaware, and died there prior to 1748. See Rightmyer, Anglican Church in 
Delaware. 

282THOMAS MorrITT was ordained by the bishop of London, 1717, to the 
diaconate. The bishop of Winchester ordained him priest, 1718, and he became 
missionary and schoolmaster in Charleston, 1723-8. Winyaw parish, 1728-34; 
Christ Church, 1735-8. (Clement.) [See Helen Livingston, Historica, MaGa- 
ZINE, XIV (1945), 151-167.] 

288Davip MorTHLAND went to Virginia, not Maryland, and was minister of 
Lunenburg parish, Richmond County, from at least 1735 until 1745, when he re- 
turned to England. Coming again to Virginia in 1747, he sought to secure the 
same parish, but the Rev. William Kay had become incumbent in the meantime, 
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so Morthland became minister of St. Stephen's parish, Northumberland County, 
and remained there until 1754. (Brydon.) 

284Davip Mossom was born in London, 1690, and became missionary at 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 1718-26, after graduating from St. John’s, Cambridge, 
and being ordained in London, June 8, 1718. As rector of St. Peter’s, New Kent, 
Virginia, 1727-67, he performed the marriage of George and Martha Washington. 
He died January 4, 1767. 

285WiILL1aM MurpocK (MurRDAUGH) was born in 1676 and lived in Virginia 
for many years before ordination as a “poor taylor!” He went to England 
for ordination and was ordained by the bishop of London on September 29, 1724. 
From February, 1724-5, until the early part of 1727, he was minister of St. James’ 
parish, Goochland County, and then went to Maryland to become minister of 
Prince George’s parish, Prince George’s County, from 1727 until his death in 
1761. The Douglas Register of St. James’ parish gives his name as George in- 
stead of William. (Brydon.) 


N 


285-aWiILLIAM NarrN. “Lord Carteret to Governor the Duke of Portland. 
One Mr. Nairn is on board the ship with your Grace, intending to go to Jamaica 
et. He having been lately concerned in a quarrel in which Ensign Car was dan- 
gerously wounded, occasioned by expressions of disaffection to H. M. person and 
Government, you are to order him ashoar (sic) etc. Signed, Carteret.” [CSPCS, 
1722-3, #269.]| Nevertheless, he must have eventually arrived in Bermuda, for 
he succeeded to some land shares which had been left by the will of Nathaniel 
Rich for the support of a free school in Bermuda, March 6, 1725. [CSPCS, 1724-5, 
#527.] Mr. Nearn appears on Virginia records as minister of Henrico (or 
Varina) parish, Henrico County, in 1727-28, and at the same time minister of the 
small (Huguenot) King William parish at Manakintown. He returned to 
England in 1728 to a parish in Wiltshire. (Brydon.) 

286THOMAS NAPLETON was sent to the Leeward Islands to be assistant to 
Commissary Gordon. His recommendation from Fulham Palace is dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1717. [See CSPCS, 1719-20, #356 Ivii.] 

287James NeprIn has not been further identified. 

288WiILLIAM NELSON appears on a Virginia list as minister of a parish in 
King William County (probably Drysdale parish) in 1724. He was born in 
Suffolk, and was a graduate of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 1720-1. (Brydon.) 

289JoHN NEWBERRY has not been further identified. 

290T HOMAS NEWMAN was an itinerant SPG missionary at St. Paul’s, Edenton, 
North Carolina, 1722-3, when he died from labor and exposure. 

291Wiitt1AM Norris was at Christ Church, Savannah, Georgia, 1738-9, and 
at Frederick, 1739-40. 


Wa ter OGELVIE has not been further identified. 

293JosEPH O’Hara was at King’s Church, Providence, R. I., October, 1728, 
to some time in 1729. 

294JamEs OreM was at Bristol, R. L., 1721-3, and then became chaplain to 
the Fort at New York, where he was buried in 1741. 

295JoHN Ormessy. Came from Bermuda to Virginia because of the poverty 
of the Islands. Was minister of Raleigh parish, Amelia County from 1738 
until after 1750. His name disappears from the records before 1754. (Brydon.) 

296SAMUEL OrR has not been further identified. 

297WILLIAM Orr was a Presbyterian who served the Lower Octoraro Church, 
Cecil County, Maryland, 1732-5. He was ordained in England by the bishop 
of London in_1736, and then served in South Carolina: 1737-41, St. Philip’s, 
Charleston; 1741-44, St. Paul’s Colleton; 1746-7, St. Helena’s, Beaufort, Port 
Royal Island; 1750-55, St. John’s, Colleton, dying in the latter year at St. John’s. 

298CHRISTOPHER ORTON was at Christ Church, Savannah, 1741-2. 

299NATHANIEL OsBourNS (or OsporneE) was SPG missionary at St. Bar- 
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tholomew’s, South Carolina, 1713-5. During an Indian riot he escaped to Charles- 
ton, but died July 13, 1715, of a fever. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 850.] 


P 


800CHARLES PASTEUR was born in Williamsburg and studied at William and 
Mary College. He went to England for ordination and died on the return voyage, 
1736. (Brydon.) 

801THOMAS PaTTEN has not been placed in America. 

802No clergyman by the name of Pearson has been found in our sources. 

303FRaNCIS Peart. Son of Francis, of St. John’s, Worcester City, pleb. 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Mat. October 30, 1719, age 19. Minister of St. Stephen’s 
parish, Northumberland County, Virginia, 1731-42. No further record of him. 
( Brydon.) 

304WILLIAM PrasLey, M. A., born in Dublin, 1714; was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1737. SPG missionary at Newfoundland, 1742-49, and at St. 
Helena’s, S. C., 1751-6, when he resigned because of illness. (Clement.) He 
was also minister of Tillotson parish, Buckingham County, Virginia, 1773-87. 
[Pascoe, 91, 850, 859.] 

805JosHUA Peat was rector of Jamestown, Jamaica, and with other Jamaica 
clergymen founded a mission to the Moskito Indians, c. 1742. (Clement.) [Pas- 

234. ] 

806JoHN Peatty (Beatty, Betty) was minister of St. Andrew’s parish, 
Brunswick County, Virginia, from July, 1733, until his death, January 13, 1750-1. 
( Brydon.) 

306-Aa]AMES PEDEN was deputy chaplain to the forces in Canso, Nova Scotia, 
and was granted £10 per year by the SPG to conduct a school for about fifty 
poor children in Canso, 1735-1743. [Pascoe, 108, 863.] N. B. that this JAMES 
PEDEN must not be confused with a man calling himself James Pedin who went 
from Virginia to London for ordination in May, 1732, and seems to have re- 
ceived the king’s bounty on November 30, 1732, under the name James Judin. 
He served as minister of Nottoway parish, Southampton County, Virginia, from 
1732 to 1742 under the name James Pedin; was convicted in that year of * ‘many 
immoralities,” and delivered to the commissary to be officially deprived of his 
parish. ( Brydon.) 

807JoHN PerrRSON (or PIERSON), reared a dissenter; Yale, M. A., 1729; 
ordained in England, 1733. Missionary at Salem, N. J., from 1733 to 1747, when he 
died. He is not to be confused with a Presbyterian clergyman of the same name 
who was at Woodbridge, N. J., 1714-52, and at Mendham, 1753-62. [See Dexter, 
Yale Graduates, I, 394.] 

308EpzArD PENDER has not been placed unless he can be identified with Esdras 
Theodore Edzard. [See below, #380—Theodore, Esdras.] (Brydon.) 

309]ONATHAN PERKINS has not been further identified. 

310FRANCIS PHILLIPS is listed by Pascoe, p. 854, as stationed at Stratford, 
Conn., 1712-3 and recalled. Weis lists him (CCNE) as of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; no matriculation or degree dates given; ordained in London, March 
4, 1704-5; chaplain, Royal Navy, 1711-2; Stratford, Conn., 1712-3; Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, 1715; unfrocked. There are a number of letters concernirg him 
in Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, many of which are in his defense. 
He seems to have been too “low church” to suit John Talbot. [See also, E. B. 
Beardsley, History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut (4th ed., Boston, 1883), 
Vol. I, p. 26.] 

311JoHN N. PHILtips has not been further identified. 

312THOMAS PHILLIPS was a native of Swansea, Glamorganshire, Wales, edu- 
cated at All Souls’ College, Oxford. For some time after 1707 he ministered 
at the Leeward Islands and then he moved on to Newfoundland. By 1719 he 
was at Christ Church, Queen Anne County, Maryland: Between 1715 and 1719 
he was in Virginia and settled by Governor Spotswood in the “Parish of Potomac 
River’”—whatever that may mean, for there is no such parish in Virginia. In the 
1722 list called “Character of Clergymen of Maryland,” in the Maryland volume 
of Perry’s Historical Collections, he is described as “Rector of Christ Church, 
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Kent Island. Tried for his life in Virginia for shooting a man. Reformed.” 

313WILLIAM PHILLIPS, son of a prebendary of Worcester, was minister of 
South Farnham parish, Essex County, Virginia, 1739-44, and perhaps a few years 
longer. (Brydon.) 

313-AGEoRGE Piccot was born at Warwick, R. I., the son of the Rev. George 
and Sarah Pigot (this is the usual spelling of the name in New England). He 
was the nephew of Dr. Edward Pigot, of Warwick. Educated in England, he 
became SPG missionary at Stratford, Conn., 1722-23; Providence, R. I., 1723-27; 
Marblehead, Mass., 1727-36. He returned to Chaldron, Surrey, England, 1738, 
and died there. 

314MatHrIAs PLANT was born at Weston-Jones, Staffordshire, 1688, and re- 
ceived his A. B. from Jesus College, Cambridge, 1712-3. He was at Queen Anne’s 
parish, Newbury, 1722-53, and at St. Paul’s, Newburyport, 1740-53, both in Massa- 
chusetts. He died at Newbury, April 2, 1753. 

315PETER DE PLEssIs was at St. James’ parish, Santee, S. C., 1736-42. 

316ArpeRT PonpEROUS (PoupEROUS) was at St. James’ parish, Santee, S. C., 
1720-31. 

317HENRY Pope has not been further identified. 

318CHARLES PorTER has not been further identified. 

319FRANCIS POULTENEY has not been placed in America. 

320T HoMAS PowELL has not been further identified. 

3821RBENJAMIN PoWNALL, A. B., 1709; A. M., 1715, Queen’s College, Oxford, 
was reported by Commissary Blair in May, 1717, as serving acceptably in a parish, 
but the name of the parish is not known. He left Virginia before December, 
1721; was missionary at Christ Church, S. C., in 1722, and resigned. (Brydon.) 

322THOMAS PoYER was a native of Haverfordwest, Co. Pembroke, educated 
at Brasenose, Oxford, and ordained deacon by the bishop of Worcester, priest by 
the bishop of St. David's, 1706. He was curate of Haverfordwest and chaplain, 
H. M. S. Antelope. In 1710 he became SPG missionary at Jamaica, Long Island, 
New York, where he remained until 1731. He died in December of that year 
or in January of the next. He is said to have been the grandson of Colonel John 
Poyer, the Royalist, who was captured at the surrender of Pembroke Castle 
and executed April 25, 1649. (Clement.) [The best source material on him 
will be found in the Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York which has 
a tremendous list of his trials and tribulations among the dissenters; also, Pascoe, 
60-61, 856.] 

823WitLI1AM Preston, A. B., Queen’s College, Oxford, 1741; A. M. (by de- 
cree), 1744. Professor of Moral Philosophy, William and Mary College, 1744- 
57. He served as minister of James City parish, 1755. Charges of misconduct were 
preferred against him in 1757 and he was dismissed. He returned to England and 
died in 1775. (Brydon.) 

324RoGER Price was born in Whitefield, Northamptonshire, December 6, 1696, 
the son of Rev. William and Elizabeth (Izard) Price. He received his A. B. 
from Balliol College, Oxford, 1717-8. In 1725 he became rector of Leigh, Essex, 
where he remained until 1727. In 1729 he came to America to take charge of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, and became commissary in 1730. He remained in Boston 
until 1746 and then went to Hopkinton in 1748-52. He returned to Leigh, Essex, 
1752-62, and died there December 8, 1762. [See Mary P. Salsman, Historicat 
MaGAZzINE, XIV (1945), 193-229.] 

825JoHN PRINCE signed a bond which is included in the Rawlinson MSS., 
B, 376-60. There he is listed as “M. A., Sidney, Sussex College, Cantab.” The 
bond was signed upon his admission to “a Seminary established by Bp. Robinson 
for the probation of ministers to serve the Cures of Churches in America,” that 
he will go when and where the bishop may think to send him. This extract 
proves the existence of a college in 1716 to train candidates for overseas work. 
(Clement.) He was in Virginia by 1719. Minister of Hanover parish in King 
George County from 1720 or before until his death about 1723. (Brydon.) 

826JoHN PucH was SPG missionary at Appoquinomy, Delaware, 1735, until 
his death on August 27, 1745. See Rfthtmyer, Anglican Church in Delaware. 

827EBENEZER PUNDERSON was born in New Haven, Conn., September 12, 
1705, the son of Thomas and Lydia (Bradley) Punderson, and graduated from 
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Yale in 1726. He became Congregational minister at Ledyard, Conn., 1729-34. 
In the latter year he conformed to the Church and was ordained, 1734. He 
served as SPG missionary at Ledyard, 1734-53, with adjacent missions. From 
1753 to 1762 he was stationed at New Haven, and from 1762-4 at Rye, N. Y. He 
died at Rye, September 22, 1764. [See Dexter, Yale Graduates, I, 336-338. ] 


Q 


327-ASAMUEL QuINCY, born in Boston, and educated at Harvard, was ordained 
by the bishop of Carlisle, 1730, and became the first SPG missionary at Savannah, 
Georgia, 1733-6, when he was succeeded by John Wesley. It is not known what 
he did until 1742, but in that year he became missionary at St. John’s Colleton, 
S. C., remaining there for three years. 1746-7, he was at St. George’s, Dorchester, 
S. C., and 1747-9, at Charleston, S. C. Resigned. (Clement.) [See Pascoe, 
26-27, 850, 851; E. L. Pennington, H1stortcaL MaGAzineE, I (1932), 224-228.] 


R 


328GILEs RAYNSFORD (RAINSFORD) was born in Dublin. A. B., Trinity College, 
Dublin, 1699; A. M., 1705, University of Dublin. Ordained deacon by the bishop 
of Down and priest by the bishop of London, 1702. He was SPG missionary 
in Chowan County, North Carolina, 1712-4, and during this period ministered 
several months in Surry County, Virginia. He was much interested in the 
conversion of the Indians. 

In 1714 he became minister of Lower parish, Nansemond County, Virginia, 
where he remained until 1716, when he returned to England. He received the 
bounty for Maryland in 1716, but came to Virginia and was made minister of 
St. Anne’s parish, Essex County, in 1717. 

Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, was at that time claiming and attempting 
to enforce the right to appoint incumbent ministers of every parish. Raynsford 
had been chosen by the vestry. The governor, learning of this action, immediately 
appointed the Rev. John Bagge to that parish on the ground that the vestry had 
previously given a title to orders to John Bagge as he was returning to England 
for priest’s orders. As a result of the governor’s threatening letters, Raynsiord 
withdrew and went to Maryland. This case is one of the notable incidents in the 
long struggle between the vestries and the governors of Virginia with respect to 
the right of advowson, or the selection of ministers. 

He was rector of St. Paul’s parish, Prince George County, Maryland, from 
1720 to 1724. (Brydon and Rightmyer.) 

328JoHN READ was born in Virginia, served as deacon at Christ Church, 
Middlesex County, for several years, and returned to England for orders in 1737. 
He then became minister of Stratton-Major parish, King and Queen County, 
1737-43, when growing deafness compelled him to give up his parish. He died 
in 1748. (Brydon.) 

330JoHN RICHARDS was rector of Nettlestead and vicar of Teston in Kent, 
England. Minister of Ware parish, Gloucester County, Virginia, 1724, until his 
death in 1735. (Brydon.) 

831GroRGE ROBERTSON came to Virginia as chaplain of a Man-of-war in 
1692. Minister of Bristol parish, Dinwiddie and Chesterfield Counties, 1693-1735. 
Minister of Dale parish, Chesterfield County, 1735-7. (Brydon.) 

8827 aMES ROBERTSON was recorded as present at the convocation of the Vir- 
ginia clergy in 1719. He was minister of Westover parish, Charles City County, 
for three years, 1718-21, and then went to Maryland. He was tried in the General 
Court in 1720 on the charge of “uttering false and scandalous speeches against 
his Majesty King George.” He was a Scot, evidently a Jacobite, but he chose 
the wrong parish in which to express his opinions of the Hanoverian dynasty. 
(Brydon.) From 1721 to 1730 he was rector of Coventry parish, Somerset County, 
Maryland. (Rightmyer.) 

888MoseEs ROBERTSON was minister of Elizabeth River parish, Norfolk County, 
Virginia, 1734 until at least 1741; minister of St. Stephen’s parish, Northumber- 
land County, for several years after 1743. (Brydon.) 
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384THomaAS Ropinson, B. A., Queen’s College, Oxford, 1742, was master of 
the grammar school at William and Mary College, 1742-58. A meeting of the 
visitors of the College, May 20, 1757, declared him incapable of continuing as master 
of the grammar school because of bodily infirmities. His successor arrived in 
1758. (Brydon.) 

385STEPHEN Roe (Rowe) was born in Kilfad, Tipperary, Ireland, 1704, the son 
of Michael Rowe. At the age of 18 he was matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and received his A. B. in 1726; A. M., 1729. Ordained by the bishop of Dublin, 
July 5, 1732, he became missionary at St. George’s, Dorchester, South Carolina, 
from 1736 to 1741, and then became assistant at King’s Chapel, Boston, 1741-44. 
Dismissed from the Society’s service for “his bad behaviour.” [Pascoe, 850, 
854.] 

886CHARLES Rose (or Ross) has not been further identified. 

887CHARLES ROSE was minister of Cople parish, Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, from 1738 until his death in 1761. (Brydon.) 

338PaTRICK RosE has not been further identified. 

839Ropert Rose was a brother of Charles (#337 above); minister of St. 
Anne’s parish, Essex County, 1725 to 1746 or 1747, and then minister of St. Anne’s, 
Albemarle, 1746-7 to his death in 1751. (Brydon.) 

340ArNEAS Ross, son of the Rev. George Ross, of New Castle, Delaware, 
was SPG missionary at Bristol, Oxford, and Whitemarsh, Pennsylvania, 1740-56. 
He assisted his father before the latter’s death and then succeeded to New Castle, 
1757, where he remained until his death, 1782. See Rightmyer, Anglican Church 
in Delaware. 

341THOMAS ROTHERMAN, M. A., Queen's College, Oxford, was SPG school- 
master at Codrington Grammar School, Barbadoes, 1743-49, when he resigned. 
(Clement.) [Pascoe, 884.] 

842THOMAS Rupp has not been placed. 


343WILLIAM SANDERSON has not been further identified. 

344 ALEXANDER SCOTT was minister of Overwharton parish, Stafford County, 
Va., from 1711 until his death in 1738. ( Brydon.) 

845JoHN Scott has not been further identified. 

846SAMUEL SEABURY was born in Groton, Conn., July 8, 1706, son of Deacon 
John and Elizabeth (Alden) Seabury. He graduated from Harvard, 1724, and 
became a Congregational minister. Ordained in London, he became missionary 
at St. James’, New London, Conn., 1732-43; Hempstead, L. I., New York, 1743-64, 
where he died July 15, 1764. He is the father of Samuel Seabury, first bishop 
of Connecticut. [See Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, VII, 432-440.] 

347GEORGE SEAGOOD was graduated from Christchurch College, Oxford, B. A., 
1702; M. A., 1704-5, and became minister of Sittenbourn parish, Richmond and 
King George Counties, Virginia, from 1717 until his death in 1724. (Brydon.) 

348JQOHN SHARPE was chaplain of the Forces, 1710; missionary to the Leeward 
Islands, 27 February, 1700-1; missionary at Hopewell, N. J., 1704; chaplain of 
the Fort, N. Y., 1704-17. Returned to London, 1717. [See ERNY, also Dix, 
History of Trinity Church, for evidence that he assisted Vesey at Trinity Church.] 

3849WILLIAM SHAW was perhaps born in 1685, the son of Brian Shaw, of 
Maveryn Ridware, Staffordshire, and was matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
eg at the age of 15. He was missionary at Marblehead, Mass., July 20, 

350HeENRY SHEPHERD has not been further identified. 

351THOMAS SHEPPARD has not been found in continental America. 

8527oHN SHERSTON has not been further identified. 

853HENRY SHORTHOSE was minister of South Farnham parish, Essex County, 
Virginia, for several years following 1733. 

354ROBERT SINCLARE (SINCLAIR, St. CLatR) arrived in Philadelphia, July 21, 
1710, as missionary to Appoquinimy, Delaware. He resigned from the Society, 
1712, and returned to England. For a full account see Rightmyer, Anglican Church 
in Delaware. For his reasons for returning to England see ERNY, p. 1915. 
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855WILLIAM SIMPSON has not been further identified. 

356WILLIAM SKELSON has not been further identified. ; 

857WILLIAM SKINNER (c. 1687-1758), a Scotsman, was schoolmaster in Phila- 
delphia until 1722, when he returned to England for holy orders in that year. 
He became SPG missionary at Perth Amboy, N. J., 1722-1758. [See W. N. Jones, 
Hist. of St. Peter's Church, Perth Amboy, pp. 45-52.] os AS 

8598SAMUEL SKIPPSON (SKIPPON) was rector of St. Anne’s, Annapolis, 1715-25. : 
In 1722 he was described as “a Whig, & an excellent scholar & good liver. 
[See Perry, Historical Collections, Maryland, 72, 128, 130.]} R 

859RoBERT SMALL, A. M., ordained priest by the bishop of London, 1738; 
SPG missionary, Christ Church, S. C., 1738-9. He died September 28, 1739. 
(Clement.) [Pascoe, 850.] 

860CHARLES SMITH is found as minister of Wicomico parish, Northumberland 
County, Virginia, from the summer of 1727 until the end of 1733. He seems to 
be a different man from the CHARLES SMITH who received the bounty, October 
28, 1740, and became minister of Elizabeth River parish, Norfolk County, 1743, 
until that parish was divided in 1761, when he continued in charge of Portsmouth 
parish formed from Elizabeth River parish, until his death in 1773. The question 
as to whether there were two Charles Smiths, or whether they are the same 
man, will bear investigation. 

861JosEpH SMITH was “so very mean in appearance, in pocket so poor, and 
so little to say for himself, that no parish would receive him.” (Report of Gov. 
Gooch.) He was a lecturer in James City parish; by 1735 he had secured 
Chuckatuck parish and Upper parish, Nansemond County. In 1738 Commissary 
Blair reported to the bishop of London: “Poor little crooked Mr. Joseph Smith 
grew so infirm that his parish being exceedingly neglected grew very uneasy 
and endeavored to lay him aside. The little man took to drinking . . . indeed 
he is fit for nothing but to be in an infirmary.” He died in that year. (Brydon.) 

862WiILL1AM SMITH of 1716 has not been further identified. 

8683WILLIAM SMITH went from Virginia for ordination, bearing letter of recom- 
mendation from Gov. Gooch, dated June 29, 1729. He became minister of Lawne’s 
Creek parish, Surry County, and died in 1734. (The list of 1735 includes him as 
minister of Lawne’s Creek, but he seems to have died after the list was pre- 
pared.) (Brydon.) 

864WILLIAM SMITH was the first settlhed SPG missionary to the Bahamas, 
1733-41. He died in November of 1741. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 217-218, 887.] 

865JoHN Span, “son of Cuthbert, of Virginia,” was matriculated at Queens 
College, Oxford, March, 1704-5. He became minister of Wicomico parish, North- 
umberland County, 1714, or before, and officiated there as late as 1720. In about 
1720 to 1722 he was minister of St. Stephen’s parish, Northumberland County. 
No further record of him. (Brydon.) 

866THEODOSIUS STAIGE was minister of St. George’s parish, Spotsylvania 
County, Virginia, 1726-8; minister of Charles parish, York County, 1728-47. He 
was opposed to baptizing bastard children and his vestry had to appeal twice 
against him, 1736 and 1743. In 1743 his vestry also complained that he refused 
to allow the singing of the new version of the psalms. The Council of State 
upheld the vestry and ordered him to conform to the vestry’s demands and be 
reconciled with them or to seek another parish within six months. (Brydon.) 

867THOMAS STANDARD did not go to Virginia for long, and it is not known 
whether he served there at all. In 1725 he appears at Caroline Church, Setauket, 
N. Y., and from 1727 to 1760 he was at St. Paul’s, East Chester, and St. Peter’s, 
West Chester, N. Y. He died 1760. [See ERNY; Pascoe, 856.] 

868D avin STANDISH was SPG missionary at St. Paul’s, Colleton, S. C., from 
1724 until his death in 1728. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 850.] 

869JAMES STERLING was in All Hallows, Anne Arundel Co., Maryland, 1737-9; 
in St. Anne’s, Annapolis, 1739-40; and rector, St. Paul’s, Kent County, 1740-63. 

870WrLttAM StitH was born in Charles City County, Virginia, the grand- 
son of William Randolph, of Turkey Island; Queen’s College, Oxford, B. A., 
1727-8; M. A., 1730. Master of the Grammar School, William and Mary College, 
1731-1736. Minister of Henrico parish, Henrico County, 1736-51. President of 
William and Mary, 1752, until his death in 1755. Author of a History of Vir- 
ginia. (Brydon.) [See Dict. Am. Biog., XVIII, 34-35.] 
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STOKEs has not been identified. 

872PeTER STOOPE (STOUPPE) was pastor of the French Reformed (Huguenot) 
Church in Charleston, S. C., 1722-3. He became SPG missionary among the 
French refugees at New Rochelle, N. Y., 1724, and remained there until his death 
in 1760. For at least a year before he died he was quite crippled with palsy. 
He was succeeded by Michael Houdin. [Pascoe, 59, 856.] 

878JAMES STRACHAN has not been further identified, 

874Davip STRAHAN has not been found in America. 

_ 8*°WiILLIAM SwIFT was ordained deacon by the bishop of Rochester, and 
priest by Bishop Robinson, of London, December 20, 1719. He came to Virginia 
in 1728 and was minister of St. Martin’s parish, Hanover County, from 1728 
until his death in 1734. (Brydon.) 

8?6HENRY SwyFon, A. B., St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 1720, was appointed 
chaplain of the General Assembly of Virginia for the session beginning, May, 1722. 
No further record of him has been found. (Brydon.) 
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377DANIEL TAYLOR, junior, was born in Virginia, the son of the Rev. 
DANIEL TAYLOR, senior, who was minister of Blisland parish, New Kent and 
James City Counties, 1704-29. The son studied at William and Mary College, 
and was matriculated at St. John’s, Cambridge, 1723. He was ordained in 1727, 
and became minister of St. John’s parish, King William County, 1729, serving 
until his death in 1742. (Brydon.) 

878EBENEZER TAYLOR was SPG missionary at St. Andrew’s, S. C., 1711-17; 
and in North Carolina, 1716-20. There he devoted himself to instruction of the 
Negroes and Indians until stopped by popular prejudice. While on a missionary 
tour in 1720, he was exposed in an open boat for ten days in severe weather, 
but there was a suspicion that he was murdered by the crew as his watch and 
£290 in money had been taken. (Clement.) The usual salary of an SPG mis- 
sionary was £60. Where did he get so much money? [See Pascoe, 15, 16, 850; 
E. L. Pennington, The Church of England in Colonial North Carolina (Hart- 
ford, 1937), pp. 25, 35.] 

379CHICHLEY THACKER was born in Middlesex County, Virginia, and received 
his A. B. from Oriel College, Oxford, 1727-8. He became minister of Blisland 
parish, New Kent and James City Counties, 1729 until his death in 1763. He was 
chaplain of the General Assembly for several sessions and visitor of the College, 
1761. On Nov. 12, 1738, he preached a sermon before the General Assembly, 
which was ordered by the House of Burgesses to be printed at public expense 
and a thousand copies distributed among the several counties by the respective 
courts “for the comfort of Christians against the groundless objections to the 
divinity and dignity of the Blessed Jesus.” No copy of this sermon has ever been 
found. (Brydon.) 

380EsprRAS THEODORE became minister of Hanover parish in King George 
County, 1727, under the name of ESDRAS THEODORE EDZARD, and served 
for several years. He then seems to have given up the ministry and kept a 
tavern at Falmouth in that county, dying in 1763. (Brydon.) 

381JoHN THOMAS was appointed to Goose Creek, S. C., 1729, but was drowned 
at Sheerness while embarking. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 850.] 

882WatteR THOMAS was a native of Llangates, Co. Carm, Wales. Edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford, A. B., 1718; M. A., 1720. Perhaps he was 
vicar of Llansadwrn and Llanwrds Carm. in 1743. (Clement.) He made re- 
turns of baptisms and burials as rector of St. Thomas’, Middle Island, St. Kitts’, 
for the years 1726-27. (CSPCS, 1729, #494v.) He was also at St. Peter’s, 
Basseterre. See JOHN ANDERSON, supra. 

383A NDREW THOMPSON was born in Scotland and was minister of Elizabeth 
City parish, Elizabeth City County, Virginia, 1712 until his death in 1719. (Bry- 
don.) 

383-AaThis THOMSON may well be Thomas Thompson, who is mentioned in 
Perry, Historical Collections: Pennsylvania, pp. 185-186, 270, 292, 314, 330. He 
is not to be confused with No. 387 below, of the same name. The Pennsylvania 
Thompson was at Chester, c. 1751. He had left before 1758, and was supposed 
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to have gone to the West Indies. The Chester mission was reported by the 
Pennsylvania clergy to have “suffered greatly” because of his “bad character.” He 
was probably in Salem, N. J., 1749-50, as reported by Pascoe, p. 855. 

884EBENEZER THOMPSON was born at West Haven, Conn., June 21, 1712, 
the son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Smith) Thompson; Yale, 1733; became a Con- 
gregational minister, but in 1740 he conformed to the Church and became a lay 
reader at Simsbury, Conn., 1740-3. Ordained in England, he became missionary 
at Scituate and Marshfield, Mass., 1743-75. He died in Scituate, November 28, 
1775. [See Dexter, Yale Graduates, I, 491-493.] 

885GeoRGE THOMPSON probably appears on the governor’s official list of 
parishes and ministers which was prepared for the board of trade on or about 
June, 1726. The name is given as “Mr. Thompson,” but if this is so, then he must 
have received his bounty after his arrival in Virginia. No other mention of him 
has been found, and the parish in question (Elizabeth City parish) had another 
minister the following year. (Brydon.) 

886JoHN THOMPSON did not go to Maryland. He was ordained by the pres- 
bytery of Lewes, Delaware, 1739, but within a few months conformed to the 
Church and went to England for ordination, after which he became minister of St. 
Mark’s, Culpeper, Virginia (1740-72), where he remained until his death. He 
married the widow of Governor Alexander Spotswood, of Virginia. (Brydon.) 

887THOMAS THOMPSON, in this case is evidently the man who became rector 
of Dorchester parish, Dorchester County, Maryland, 1712-36. 

He ought not to be confused with an SPG missionary of the same name who 
was stationed at Shrewsbury, N. J., 1745-50, and who served Freehold, Middle- 
town, N. J. This New Jersey Thompson was the first SPG missionary to West 
Africa, 1752-1756, and an outstanding person. [See his Two Missionary Voyages, 
1745-1756, facsimile reprint, 1937, by the SPCK.] 

There is still a third Thomas Thompson who appears in Antrim farish, 
Halifax, Virginia, in the year 1762. See Goodwin, Colonial Church in Vir- 
ginia; Weis, CCMSC; Perry, Historical Collections, and Pascoe, Two Hundred 
Years of the SPG. 

888WiILLIAM THOMPSON has not been further identified. 

889JoHN JAMES Tissot served the French Reformed parish of St. Denis, 


- Orange Quarter, Berkeley, South Carolina. While he received the bounty as a 


French Reformed refugee, he was not an SPG missionary. 

899JoHN TITTLE has not been placed in American sources. 

391THOoMAS TONKE has not been further identified. 

892 ALEXANDER TRACY does not appear in our sources. 

898A NDREW TRACY does not appear in our sources. 

894RICHARD TRESHAM has not been further identified. 

895WILLIAM TREVOR does not appear in our sources. 

896PETER TUSTIAN was missionary at St. George’s, Dorchester, S. C., 1719- 
21, when he resigned from the Society to go to Maryland. On July 19, 1721, he is 
listed as being at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in Anne Arundel County. In 1722 
he is listed as coming from Warwickshire, “a stranger lately come from S. Caro- 
lina,’ and as being in St. James, Anne Arundel County. He seems to have 
been there until 1736 when it is presumed that he died. This presumption is 
based upon the fact that his successor is listed as having served two years before 
Tustian left. (John Lang, 1734-48.) In Maryland it was often the custom to 
appoint a young man as assistant when the incumbent was infirm, with either 
the promise or hope of succession. Most of these young coadjutors seem to 
have succeeded through the death of the incumbent within one or two years. 
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897JoHN Urmston did not serve in Virginia. He was SPG missionary 
at Chowan, Pascotank, and adjacent missions in North Carolina, 1709-20, where 
he had his difficulties and resigned from the Society. Pascoe says he was “ex- 
Curate of Eastham, Essex, 1706-9, and that he afterwards fell into disrepute.” 
In 1724 he became rector of North Sasafras parish, Cecil County, Maryland, where 
he remained until 1731. There are a number of references to him in Perry, 
Historical Collections: Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. He may have 
been burned to death, probably while drunk. 
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898JoHN UrQuHarT was rector of the churches in St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
land, 1734-65. 

399ARTHUR USHER is listed by Pascoe as SPG missionary, Dover, 1737-43; 
Lewes, 1744-48; Radnor, 1749-53. See Rightmyer, Anglican Church in Dela- 
ware for a full discussion as to the correctness of tliese dates. He did serve 
Dover, 1738-45; and Lewes, 1745-52. He did not serve Radnor; William Currie 
was missionary there from 1736 to 1776. Usher was an Irishman; Radnor re- 
quired a Welsh preacher. Letters are to be found quoted in Rightmyer which 
prove that he returned to Ireland. 

400JoHN Usner, M. A., Harvard, 1719, was born in Boston, about 1700, the 
son of Lieut.-Governor John and Elizabeth (Allen) Usher. He became a mission- 
ary of the SPG and was sent to Bristol, R. 1, 1723. He remained there until 
his death, April 30, 1775. He had a son, John, born in Bristol, September 27, 
1723, who became rector of the same parish, 1792-1800. [See Sibley’s Harvard 
Graduates, VI, 344-349.] 


401JoHN VENN has not been further identified. 

402FRANCIS VERNOD (or VARNOD), “a foreigner,” was ordained by the bishop 
of Norwich, 1722, and by the bishop of London, 1723. He served as SPG mis- 
sionary at St. George’s, S. C., 1723-36, and died in the latter year. (Clement.) 
[See Pascoe, 850.] 

403WILLIAM VESEY was born at Braintree, August 10, 1674, the son of William 
and Mary Vesey; Harvard, A. B., 1693, A. M.; Oxford, A. M., 1697. He was 
ordained in London, August 16, 1697, and became the first rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, 1697-1746. From 1712 he was commissary for the bishop 
of London. He died in New York, July 18, 1746. [See DAB, XIX, 259; His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, XVI (1947), 17-20; Morgan Dix, History of Trinity Church, 
New York, Vol. 1.] 

404JoHN VICARY was commissioned by the bishop of London to take charge 
of Christ Church, Philadelphia, in 1719. By 1719 his health failed (he was “very 
weak and consumptive”) and he returned to England, where he died in the early 
part of 1723. During his absence the church was supplied by William Assheton as 
reader, and the Rev. Robert Weyman was asked to supply the Holy Communion. 
The Rev. John Urmston also supplied for about a year. Vicary’s family re- 
turned to England after his death. 
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405Ropert WALKER was SPG assistant missionary at Burlington, N. J., 
from 1715-1718, when it appeared that John Talbot could not continue with the 
parish. No record has been found as yet of his work in Maryland. However, 
CSPCS, 1717, #573ii, mentions him as having once been commissary to the 
bishop of London in the West Indies. The record seems to be a bit confusing 
and there may be two Robert Walkers. 

4096WiILLIAM WALTON has not been further identified. 

407SAMUEL WARNER has not been found in our sources. 

408HEZEKIAH WaArTKINs (c. April 3, 1709-April 10, 1765), was reared a dis- 
senter, educated at Yale (1737), and a licensed Congregationalist preacher. Con- 
formed to the Church, 1742, and was ordained in London, 1744. He was SPG 
missionary in Ulster and Orange Counties, N. Y. (Hamptonburgh, Newburgh, 
Walden, Wilemantown), 1744-65. [See Dexter, Vale Graduates, I, 594-595.] 

499RicHARD Watts has not been found in our Virginia sources, but probably 
he went to Nova Scotia as the first SPG missionary there, at Annapolis Royal, 
1728-1738. [Pascoe, 107, 864.] 

410RiICHARD WELTON came to Philadelphia in 1724 when Christ Church was 
vacant. He was a nonjuror and had been deprived of his living in England for 
his refusal to take the State oaths. Several Philadelphia papers carried notices 
of his orthodoxy and of his political independence. After attracting large gather- 
ings at Christ Church because of the eloquence of his preaching, he donned lawn 
sleeves and called the neighboring clergy to recognize him as their bishop— 
he having been consecrated in the nonjuring succession. He was recalled to Eng- 
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land to answer to charges made against him by Pennsylvania Whigs, and died 
in Lisbon, 1726, while on the return journey. 

411CHARLES WESLEY sailed with his brother, John, to Georgia on board 
the Simmons, November 10, 1735. 

412)oHN WEsLEY served as SPG missionary at Savannah, 1736-7. 

413J4AmMEsS WETMORE was born in Middletown, Conn., December 25, 1695, the 
son of Izrahiah and Rachel (Stone) Wetmore. He graduated from Yale in 1714, 
and in 1718 became the Congregational minister at North Haven, Conn., where 
he remained until 1722. Conforming to the Church, he went to England for ordi- 
nation which he received in London, July 25, 1723, and was appointed catechist 
and lecturer (in other words, assistant) at Trinity Church, N. Y., 1723-6. In 
1726 he was appointed to Christ Church, Rye, N. Y., where he remained until 
his death, May 15, 1760. [See Dexter, Yale Graduates, I, 133-138.] 

414Ropert WEYMAN was a native of Pembroke and was educated at Jesus 
College. He was appointed SPG missionary at Oxford and Radnor, Pennsylvania, 
1719-28, and at Burlington, N. J., 1730-37. He died November 28, 1737. Nearly 
every source listed in the bibliography has reference to Weyman. 

415WitttAM WHARTON is mentioned in a letter from the bishop of London 
to Governor Lowther, of the Leeward Islands: “ . . . believes that Mr. Wharton 
is willing to resign [the parish of St. Joseph], he having another living there 
. ” (CSPCS, 1719-20, #356liii.) 

416H[enRY?] WHEATLEY has not been placed in South Carolina. In 1713-4 
he was minister of Narragansett Church, Kingston, R. J. 

417 NATHANIEL WHITAKER has not been found in our sources. There was 
a Nathaniel Whitaker who was minister of the Presbyterian Church at Wood- 
bridge, N. J., 1757-62. Whether there is any connection between the two names 
has not been determined. 

418WILLIAM WHITE has not been identified. 

419]oHN WHITEHEAD was minister and catechist at Charleston, S. C., 1714-6. 
He died of fever, November 8, 1716. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 850.] 

419-AGEORGE WHITEFIELD first came to Georgia, February 1, 1737-8. He made 
seven visits to America. Although he never remained in one place long, found 
Presbyterian congregations more congenial than Episcopalian congregations, and 
was finally buried, September 30, 1770, at his request in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Newburyport, Mass. (under the pulpit), he is included in this list be- 
cause he was in Anglican orders which he received in 1736. [See DAB, XX, 124- 
420CHRISTOPHER WILKINSON was rector of All Hallows parish, Worcester 
County, Maryland, 1710-13. In the latter year he became incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
Queen Anne County, and in 1716 commissary for Bishop Robinson, of London. He 
is listed in 1722 as “a Whig & a truly good man.” He died April 15, 1729, 
leaving a wife, Sybella, and two sons, Christopher and Thomas, and a daughter, 
Ann. 

421STEPHEN WILKINSON was rector of St. George’s parish, Harford County, 
Maryland, 1726-44. 

422 ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON was rector of St. Paul’s, Kent County, Maryland, 
from 1711 to 1725. He is described by a contemporary as “a Whig & a devout 
Christian, but an indifferent preacher.” 

He ought not to be confused with his son of the same name, who is listed 
as a native of All Saints’, Calvert County. He was ordained in 1755, became 
curate of St. Andrew’s, St. Mary’s County, 1755-9; then of St. Anne’s, Annapolis, 
1759-61. In that year he became incumbent of Prince George’s parish, Mont- 
gomery County. He remained there until the Revolution, although he seems to 
have had a connection with Christ Church, Calvert County, from 1767. In 1776 
he left the parish rather than take the required oaths of allegiance to the Staté 
of Maryland, and lived until 1787 on his land near the present Georgetown, 
Washington, D. C. 

423CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMSON has not been found in our sources. 

424James WILLIAMSON, a Scot, was rector of All Saints’, Calvert County, 
Maryland, 1722-24. A Whiggish commentator described him in 1722 as “an Idiot 
& Tory”’—evidently the two were synonymous to our unknown writer. He is 
also found in Shrewsbury parish, Kent County, 1713-22. 
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424-aWILLIAM WILLIE (probably pronounced Wylie) is a typical case of the 
difficulty we have in securing definite data about colonial clergymen. He was a 
Scottish Highlander and came to Virginia as a young man. He wanted to go to 
England for ordination, and the commissary, although he approved of his character 
and educational qualifications, declined to recommend him to the bishop of London 
on the ground that there was no vacant parish at that time in Virginia. Willie 
then went to England at his own expense and was ordained, but the bishop 
could not license him to Virginia because he did not bring the customary com- 
missary’s recommendation, nor could he receive the king’s bounty. Willie re- 
turned to Virginia and was appointed minister of Albemarle parish in Sussex 
County by the vestry. He then secured a letter from his vestry to the bishop 
of London asking that the king’s bounty be now allowed him. Commissary 
Blair evidently approved the request, for he forwarded the letter to London. No 
record has been found showing that the bounty was granted him. However, he 
was minister of Albemarle parish from before 1740 until his death on April 3, 1776. 
During the visit of Commissary James Horrocks to England in 1771, Mr. Willie 
was appointed to serve as acting commissary. [See William and Mary Quarterly, 
2nd Series, XX, 132-4.] Bishop Meade commented upon the beautiful way in 
which Willie kept his parish register. “Let us hope,” quoth the good bishop, 
“that Mr. Willie’s character was equally commendable in other respects.” (Bry- 
don.) 

425THomas WILsoN has not been further identified. 

426THOMAS WINDER has not been further identified. 

427JoHN WINTELEY was SPG missionary at Christ Church, Berkeley, S. C., 
from 1727 until his recall, 1729. (Clement.) [Pascoe, 850.] 

428SAMUEL WorDEN (WARDEN, also called JoHN and JAMEs, but all the 
same man) officiated in Weyanoke and Martin’s Brandon parishes in Charles City 
(later Prince George) County, Virginia, before 1717. Minister of Lawne’s Creek 
parish in Surry County, from 1717 until 1725, when he was dismissed for blatant 
immorality. He went to South Carolina, and died there in 1726. (Brydon.) 

429JoHN Wricut. Was minister of Brunswick parish in King George County, 
Virginia, 1733-34. He seems to have officiated for a year or two before in another 
parish, and was severely criticized for some unknown reason; in which he was 
defended by Commissary Blair. He went to Maryland in 1734 or 1735. (Bry- 
don. ) 

480Wirt1AM Wye, an Irishman, was appointed to Goose Creek, South Caro- 
lina, August, 1717, but the appointment was cancelled in December of 1717 be- 
cause the appointment had been obtained by forged testimonials. The SPG dropped 
him. However, he appears in Coventry parish, Somerset County, Maryland, 
1731-6, and in St. Mary Anne parish, Cecil County, Maryland, 1736-44. William 
Wye seems to have had a parish in either York or Gloucester County for a few 
years about 1720. He was minister of St. Stephen’s parish, Northumberland 
County, Virginia, 1727-31. 
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481BARTHOLOMEW YATES, junior, was born in Virginia, son of the Rev. 
Bartholomew Yates. He received his A. B. from Oriel College, Oxford, 1735, and 
succeeded his father as minister of Christ Church, Middlesex County, in 1736. 
He held that charge until his death in 1767. (Brydon.) 

432RoperT YATES was minister of Petsworth parish, Gloucester County, 
Virginia, from 1741 until his death in 1761. [See Goodwin, Colonial Church in 
Virginia.| If Insulae Virginiae means the colony of Virginia, then Robert is a 
brother of Bartholomew, junior (above). If the term means Virgin Islands— 
as it ought—then he probably is not Bartholofmew’s brother. Virginia records and 
genealogy accept him as brother to Bartholomew and William. (GMB.) 

488WiILLIAM YATES, son of Bartholomew, senior; born, 1720; student at Wil- 
liam and Mary College; minister of Abingdon parish, Gloucester County, 1750 
to 1759, and teacher in a school in that county; rector, Bruton parish, James 


City County, 1759-64. President of William and Mary College from 1761 until 
his death in 1764. 
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THE WHITNEY MEMORIAL ARCH 


NINETY YEARS OF SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
By James M. L. Cooley* 


In order to understand the origin and background of Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minnesota, it is necessary to examine briefly the life 
of one of the first pioneers of the Church in the Northwest, the Rev. Dr. 
James Lloyd Breck. Born in Philadelphia in 1818, he was educated at 
Dr. Muhlenberg’s School in Flushing, New York, the University of 
Pennsylvania,’ and the General Theological Seminary, from which he 
was graduated in 1841. 

It was in May, 1840, that Bishop Kemper? gave the students at 
the General Theological Seminary a stirring address concerning the need 
for “means and men” and the opportunities for rich results of work in 
the Northwest, even stressing the trials and hardships involved.: He 
wanted self-denying, willing men, first, to establish schools and semi- 
naries under the control of the Church, and, second, to help him preach 
the gospel. So impressive was his talk that six or eight men in the class 
of 1841 resolved to band together, offer themselves to the bishop for 
the purpose of establishing a “religious house,” where they planned 
to live together with a superior at the head. 

When in 1841, after graduating and ordination, the time came for 
the members of the associate mission to set out, it was found that their 
number was reduced to three: J. Lloyd Breck, William Adams, and 
J. H. Hobart; the others were detained by their bishops, who either 
needed their services in their own dioceses or were opposed in principle 
to the proposed scheme. 

Wisconsin had been selected by Bishop Kemper as the best place 
to begin operations, and there the three young deacons went, establish- 


*The author has been on the faculty of Shattuck School since 1918, and is 
at present head of the department of modern languages and dean of students.— 
Editor’s note, 

1Conferred on Breck the D. D. degree in 1860, 

*JACKSON Kemper, the first missionary bishop of the American Church; born 
in Pleasant Valley, New York, December 24, 1789; Columbia, 1809; prepared 
for orders by Bishop Hobart; ordained deacon in 1811 and priest in 1814 by 
Bishop White in Philadelphia; consecrated September 25, 1835, as missionary 
bishop of Missouri and Indiana, his jurisdiction was afterward extended to in- 
clude Wisconsin and the Northwest, territory now embraced in the states of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota. In 1854 he accepted election as bishop 
of the newly organized diocese of Wisconsin, and five years later he resigned 
as missionary bishop of the Northwest after 24 years of service, remaining as 
bishop of Wisconsin until his death in 1870. [Cooley Scrapbook of the Bishops.} 
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ing their religious house at Nashotah* and preaching at many stations 
in the surrounding territory. At the instigation of Adams and Hobart, 
Bishop Kemper put Breck in complete charge of the mission ; and it was 
not long before a community was flourishing at Nashotah, including 
a school at the preparatory level; for Breck was thoroughly convinced 
of the desirability of such a school in connection with the advancement 
of the religious work of the Church. The result of Breck’s work in 
Wisconsin is seen today in the theological seminary at Nashotah. 

After a stay of some nine years at Nashotah, and feeling that his 
school there was well established, Dr. Breck, like a true pioneer, pro- 
ceeded to Minnesota, spending a year and a half in and around St Paul, 
then journeying northward some 150 miles to take up work among 
the Indians around Gull Lake and Leech Lake. His associates in St. 
Paul were the Rev. Timothy Wilcoxson and the Rev. John Austin Mer- 
rick, and at Gull Lake the Rev. Solon W. Manney and the Rev. E. Steele 
Peake. Their labors in this region were similar to those at Nashotah 
except that a greater emphasis was placed on the establishment of chapels 
as centers of religious activities among the Indians. Some educational 
work was also carried on, but it never reached the scope of that at 
Nashotah. 

Much to Dr. Breck’s dismay, uprisings among the Indians caused 
him to give up this work; and, after a short time in St. Paul, he and two 
associates—Manney and Peake—continued south in Minnesota looking 
for a place to found another school. He had a university in mind— 
the Bishop Seabury University, which was to include primary, second- 
ary, and college instruction, and a school of the prophets. In the fall 
of 1857 he and his two companions arrived at Faribault and im- 
mediately made up their minds that this was the spot for their Bishop 
Seabury University. After a close inspection of the territory with a 
view to the possibility of securing land, Dr. Breck left for the East 
to raise funds for his project, returning to Faribault the following 
spring. 

The work had the enthusiastic support and blessing of Bishop 
Kemper, except for the inclusion of the divinity school, probably because 
he feared it would interfere with the work at Nashotah. On a visitation 
to Faribault while Dr. Breck was in the East, the bishop wrote: 


“Faribault, Minnesota 
“3 Oct. night /57 
“My dear Breck: 
“IT found your note of 25th ulto. when I arrived here last 
Tuesday and answer it at the earliest opportunity. 


3Indian for Twin Lakes. 
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“The money to which you allude is nearly all spent or 
pledged to Rev. Mr. Woodward. 

“T hope the S. C. of the Diocese will meet me at Hastings 
on the 5th when I shall bring forward the subject of Missions 
for the whole territory. 

“The papers of this place announce that you are to estab- 
lish an Episcopal University at this place. All this I highly 
approve of and wish you all imaginable success. I trust you 
will not think of a theological department at present—certainly 
not before you have a Diocesan . 


“Truly and affectionately yours 


“JACKSON KEMPER.” 


Breck, however, persisted. In the first place, Minnesota was in 
the process of being organized into a diocese, and awaited only the 
meeting of General Convention in 1859 to be recognized as such, and 
to have its duly elected bishop, Henry B. Whipple,‘ consecrated. 
Secondly, Breck pointed out that Nashotah was put to it to meet the 
needs of Wisconsin, and that men he sent there from Minnesota were 
not returning to Minnesota to work. 

At any rate, in a letter dated June 15, 1858,° he reported, among 
other things, a “day school begun, taught by one of our female mission- 
aries and by a candidate for Holy Orders, in a frame building, twenty- 
one by fifty feet in dimension,” designed to serve also as a church. Two 
lots were purchased for $700, a third worth $300 had been given to the 
mission, and the building itself cost $1,000 to build.* Forty-five day 
pupils and six divinity students had already been enrolled. Such was 
the modest beginning of the Bishop Seabury University from which 
were to develop Shattuck School for boys, St. Mary’s Hall for girls, 
Seabury Divinity School (the “school of the prophets”) and, later, St. 
James School for younger boys. 

In addition to the ground and hastily constructed buildings in town, 
three citizens’ of Faribault gave the mission seven and one-half acres of 
land on the bluff across the “Owatomac” River’—the present site of 


*HeNRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, born in Adams, New York, February 15, 1822: 
studies interrupted by illness; theology under the Rev. W. D. Wilson Cornell 
University ; ordained deacon in 1849 and priest in 1850, both by Bishop Delancey : 
Zion Church, Rome, New York, 1849-56; Holy Communion, Chicago 1856-59: 
consecrated first bishop of Minnesota in St. James’ Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
on of ig 16, 1901. [Cooley Scrapbook.]} 

fe of James Lloy reck, by his brother, ; 

r, Dr. Charles Breck, p. 346. 

*P. N. Paquin, Felix Paquin, D. F. Faribault. 

Life of Dr. Breck. The present name of the river is “Straight” (sometimes 
spelled “Strait”). 
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Shattuck School. Dr. Breck increased this acreage to twenty-five by 
purchasing additional ground with $1,000 that had been given him for 
the purpose by friends in the East. Another tract of five acres on the 
bluff, about two miles south, was given® at the same time, and here 
Dr. Breck built a modest home for himself and the mission family. 

Soon after his consecration in October, 1859, Bishop Whipple began 
a visitation of his diocese, reserving Faribault until the last. He says 
in his autobiography : 


“February 19, 1860, I held my first service in the rude 
little chapel at Faribault. The following week forty gentlemen 
called at the Mission House and, in the name of the citizens of 
Faribault, offered me a home. They were men of different com- 
munions, and after speaking of the conditions of the country 
and expressing their confidence in its future, they said that 
they had raised money which they would give me to provide 
a home for myself, or they would pay the rent of the bishop’s 
residence for five years. They also promised to aid me accord- 
ing to their ability in founding schools. The warm welcome 
of these pioneers touched my heart. I believed that God’s 
Providence had pointed out my home. 

“The Secretary of the Board of Missions, on behalf of the 
members of the Board, advised me not to make Faribault my 
residence. My reasons for disregarding the opposition were 
that it was the only place in the state which had offered me 
definite pledges for a residence ; it gave me the hope of meeting 
my expenses without debt ; it was the centre of a rapidly grow- 
ing section in Minnesota, and it offered me the prospect for the 
establishment of Church schools. . . . At St. Paul my salary 
would compel me to give up the missionary work absolutely 
needed in a new field. I have never regretted my decision. 
The citizens of Faribault have always given me their confi- 
dence and support.’’?° 


And in a letter Dr. Breck says: 


“It is now fully believed that Faribault is the choice of 
the Bishop for his permanent residence. . . . Everything to 
make a Bishop strong for his work is already here. Ten 
Divinity students, with the Associate clergy, are on the ground. 
Schools for little children, for boys and girls, and for grown- 
up young ladies and young men are in full vigor. Including 
the Indian children, upwards of a hundred and fifty youth are 
*By Alexander Faribault, founder of the town in 1855. Population about 
2,000 when Breck first arrived in 1857. Faribault had had a trading post in 


this locality for some years before 1855. [Neill: History of Rice County, 1882, 
page 322.] 


. Pea and Shadows of a Long Episcopate, Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, pp. 
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in attendance. Valuable lands in just the right places have 
been secured, and some buildings have been erected on them. 
. . . Seventeen Chippeways are now in the Bishop Seabury 
University.’ 


From the above it will be seen why Bishop Whipple looked with. 
favor upon Faribault as his residence. Immediately, in 1860, he secured 
funds to pay off some indebtedness of the mission, and incorporated 
the “Bishop Seabury Mission,” dropping the term “university” from 
its corporate title. The board of trustees was composed of the bishop 
as president, Dr. Breck as secretary, five other clergymen and three lay- 
men. 

In 1864 it was decided to move the grammar school, sometimes 
referred to as the collegiate department, and the “school of the prophets” 
to the ground owned by the mission on the bluff across the river. A 
stone building, 30 feet wide by 75 feet long, three stories high and 
with a basement, was built for this purpose and named Seabury Hall. 
It cost $16,000 and housed both the grammar school and the divinity 
school, both having the same teachers. The number of boarding students 
increased more rapidly than the accommodations for them, and a frame 
building was constructed to provide study hall and classroom facilities 
and a chapel, releasing more room in Seabury Hall for living purposes. 
Even this was not enough, so rapid was the growth of the schools. 

In 1866 was laid the cornerstone of the first building intended ex- 
clusively for the use of the grammar school. It cost $16,000, was named 
Shattuck Hall, and was approximately the size of Seabury Hall. Part 
of the cost of Shattuck Hall was provided by the “proceeds of the sale 
of some 200 acres of land in Illinois given Bishop Whipple by Dr. 
George C. Shattuck,’* of Boston, shortly after the Bishop’s conse- 
cration.”** This building was not completed until 1869, but as early 
as 1865 the trustees had organized the academic department under the 
name of “The Shattuck Grammar School,’’** and in 1866 Dr. Breck 
was appointed dean of the mission, in charge of the Seabury Divinity 


11Life of Dr. Breck, pp. 383-384. 

12GrorGE CHEYNE SHATTUCK, M. D. (1813-1893). Son of Dr. George C. 
and Elizabeth Cheever (Davis) Shattuck. Born in Boston. Boston Latin School. 
Harvard, AB, 1831; MD, 1835. Studied abroad three years with prominent 
medical men. Author of important study on typhus and typhoid. Much interested 
in clinical medicine. Practiced with father, 1840-49. Appointed visiting physician 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 1849. Professor, clinical medicine, Harvard Medi- 
cal School, 1855; dean of the same, 1864. Founded St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H.; Church of the Advent, Boston; Trustee, General Seminary, New York. 
Philanthropist and devoted churchman. Married Anne Henriette Brune, of Bal- 
timore, in 1840. [Dictionary of American Biography. 

18Newhall: “The Story of Shattuck,” Shattuck School Bulletin, April, 1931. 
Annual Catalogue and Circular of the Shattuck Grammar 

chool, 
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School and the Shattuck Grammer School.*® How long prior to 1865 
the name Shattuck was applied to the grammar school is not known, 
as most of the early records were destroyed in 1866 in a fire which 
demolished Dr. Breck’s home. Dr. Shattuck’s gift," however, was made 
to Bishop Whipple in 1860, and it was doubtless planned at that time to 
name the first grammar school building for him. 

Upon his appointment as dean of the mission, Dr. Breck took 
up his residence in the school and stayed one year more; then, feeling 
that the schools were well established, that the diocese had a bishop 
to encourage and care for the work of the mission, and that there was 
greater need for his work elsewhere, he resigned and left for California 
where, at Benicia, he began all over again a school of the prophets, 
with schools for boys and girls adjoining.'* His successor was the Rev. 
Dr. James Dobbin,‘* who was graduated from the divinity school in 
1867 and had been teaching in the grammar school. He was appointed 
rector of the grammar school, and from this date the management of the 
two schools as separate institutions began, although they continued to 
use the same facilities..° The work of the divinity school was placed 
in the hands of the Rev. E. S. Thomas,?° who had been serving as 
warden under Dr. Breck since 1864. 

Dr. Dobbin’s immediate concern was to enlarge and strengthen 
the faculty and to increase the housing accommodations of the school. 
Whereas in 1867 only four teachers are listed, in 1868 there were seven, 
and by 1870 nine—all men of ability, some of whom remained at the 
school for many years. As for building, the same year in which Shat- 

157 ife of Dr. Breck, p. 426. 

__18The gift consisted of 200 acres of land in Illinois, after the sale of which 
Bishop Whipple had nearly $30,000 for his work in Minnesota. $6,000 of it went 
into the $16,000 Shattuck Hall. 

_**Dr. Breck died in California in 1877, still in his prime but exhausted by 
a life of indefatigable work. His California schools flourished for a time, but 
there is nothing left of them today. 

18James Dossin. Born in Washington County, N. Y., June 29, 1833. Worked 
his way through Argyle Academy; Union College, B. A., 1859; M. A., 1862; 
D. D., Trinity, 1888. Taught in Parish School, Faribault, 1859-60. Educational 
work in the East, 1861-64. Student, Seabury, and instructor in the Grammar 
School, 1864-67. Rector, Shattuck, 1867-1914. Rector Emeritus, 1914-1918. Died, 
1918. Married (1), 1860, Fannie I. Leigh (d. 1865); (2), 1874, Elizabeth L. 
Ames. Buried under chancel of Chapel of the Good Shepherd, Shattuck. [Neill : 
History of Rice County (1882), and Shattuck Spectator, May 22, 1918.] 

194nnual Prospectus of Shattuck School, 1900. 

20ELISHA SMITH THOMAS, born in Rhode Island in 1834; Yale, 1858; Berke- 
ley, 1861; ordained deacon in 1861 by Bishop Clark; ordained priest in 1862 by 
Bishop John Williams; in charge of St. Paul’s, New Haven, 1861-64; professor 
at Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minnesota, 1864-71; St. Mark’s, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 1871-76; St. Paul’s, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1876-87; consecrated 


assistant bishop of Kansas May 4, 1887, in St. Paul’s, St. Paul; diocesan in 1889 on 
death of Bishop Vail. Died March 9, 1895. [Cooley Scrapbook.] 
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tuck Hall was built marked the completion of a small stone building 
nearby called the Phelps Library, paid for by funds from a legacy of 
Mrs. Lucy C. Phelps, of Winsted, Connecticut. The building was 
erected for the joint use of the divinity school and Shattuck, the latter 
purchasing full ownership at the time of the physical separation of the 
two schools. This is the oldest unit now in existence on the Shattuck 
grounds. It was enlarged in 1890, used for about fifteen years as a 
dormitory, and then converted to a hospital, for which it is still in use. 
Another wing was added in 1921. 

In the meantime, in 1868, the frame building referred to earlier 
had burned down, and another frame building, known as the School 
House, was built in 1870 to take its place. For seventeen years it pro- 
vided classrooms and offices, and then was moved to the southwest 
corner of the campus. It was henceforth known as the Lodge, served 
many years as a dormitory, and recently was converted into apartments 
to house faculty families. 

The year 1872 marked two important developments in the history of 
the school. On September 24 Bishop Whipple, ‘“‘attended by numerous 
clergymen,”’ consecrated the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, which had 
just been finished. It was erected at a cost of $15,000 by Mrs. Augusta 
M. Shumway, of Chicago, a friend of Bishop Whipple, as a memorial to 
her daughter who had died in infancy. The cornerstone** had been 
laid in June of the preceding year (1871) with appropriate ceremonies 
conducted by Bishop Whipple. The speaker of the day was the Rev. 
George L. Chase, of St. Anthony,?* dean of the northern convocation 
of the diocese of Minnesota, who, after stressing the value of a Christian 
education and the place of the chapel and what it symbolizes in the life 
of the school, admonished his hearers that it should “bear witness 
that if it be well and wisely done to rear yonder halls of learning to 
secure to your sons a knowledge of earthly things, to discipline their 
minds for the toils and battles of this our mortal life, it is also well 
and wisely done to provide, on at least a commensurate scale, for their 

21Sealed in the cornerstone were: one copy of the Holy Bible; one copy 
of the Prayer-Book; one catalogue of the schools of the Bishop Seabury Mission 
for the year 1865-66; Fifth Annual Catalogue and Circular of Shattuck School; 
Register of St. Mary’s Hall, Third Year; Journal, XIIIth Annual Council, Diocese 
of Minnesota; The VIIIth Annual Report of the Minnesota Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind; Address at the Inauguration of William W. 
Folwell as President of the University of Minnesota; the University of Minne- 
sota Almanac for 1871; the Church Almanac for 1870; the Spirit of Mtssions for 
December, 1870; copies of the St. Paul Press and Pioneer, Faribault Republican 


and Leader, the Churchman, American Churchman, and the Gospel Messenger; 
coins of United States currency. 


224 village located between St. Paul and Minneapolis, now absorbed by 
the latter. 
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knowledge of heavenly things, that they may remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth and serve Him all the days of their life.”** 

In October, 1871, after the cornerstone had been laid, the Chicago 
fire destroyed a large part of Mrs. Shumway’s property, and, with the 
chapel only partly built, Bishop Whipple was considerably concerned 
about the money for its completion. But Mrs. Shumway told him: 
“Bishop, I promised God to build the Chapel in memory of my daugh- 
ter. I owe but one debt, and that is to God. I have collected enough of 
insurance money to complete the building and here it is.” “It was,” 
said the Bishop, “a noble instance of a woman’s faith.”’** 

The chapel is described in the newspaper account of the consecration 
as “one of the most beautiful specimens of Church architecture to be 
found in the North-West,” and it still has that distinction. It is built of 
native blue limestone with a spire to the right of the entrance door, rising 
eighty feet from the ground and surmounted by a gilt cross; the spire is 
stone all the way to the apex, almost a unique feature. 


“Within the church one is struck with the beauty and 
chaste style of finish adopted. The walls of the nave are wain- 
scotted to the window sills. The roof timbers are bare and of 
oiled pine. There are five double windows in the nave each 
having a rose window in the top, and representing some parable 
or miracle. The choir is lighted by two stained glass windows. 
The chancel, in the form of a half-pentagon, has five stained 
glass windows illustrating the history of Christ from the An- 
nunciation to the Ascension. 

“The floors of the nave, choir, and chancel are beautifully 
paved with tiles imported from England. 

“The altar railing is of chestnut and the seats of oiled oak. 
Instead of fronting the chancel, the seats for the audience and 
choir are all ranged sideways, fronting the center aisle. They 
will accommodate 240 persons in the audience and 24 in the 
choir. There are twelve stalls for the clergy. 

“The altar, credence table, and litany desk are of oiled 
oak and the lectern is of burnished brass. The font is of rarely 
beautiful design and workmanship, being of white marble and 
sculptured by Carmela Fontana of Carrera, Italy. The com- 
munion service is of silver with gold lining and there are fifty- 
Six =" of the Bible and Prayer Book for the use of the 
pupils.”’** 


The chapel stood unchanged until the winter of 1927-28. By that 
time the school enrollment had doubled (there were 104 enrolled in 
23The Faribault Republican, June 28, 1871. 


23-aWhipple, Lights and Shadows, p. 194. 
24The Faribault Republican, September 25, 1874. 
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1872) and accommodations were not sufficient for the cadets and the 
many visitors who attended. The alumni of the school provided $27,000 
—nearly twice the original cost of the building in 1872—to enlarge the 
chapel. The walls of the choir and chancel were razed, the nave was 
lengthened to make room for an additional section of pews, increasing 
the seating capacity to 300, the choir space was doubled, and the chan- 
cel considerably enlarged. The wall at the rear of the chancel was re- 
built square to the side walls, and the five windows of the former half- 
pentagon depicting the life of Christ were grouped in one large window 
over the altar. The resulting window is a marvelous combination of 
rich, harmonizing colors, worthy of the largest cathedral. The old 
wooden altar was replaced by a new one of hand-carved Bedford stone, 
the gift of an alumnus of the class of 1920 in memory of his mother. 
The chapel has stood as the center of the religious life and religious 
education of the cadets for over seventy-five years. 


Because of the very nature of the mission schools, established by 
such men as Breck, Manney, Peake, and their immediate successors, 
Whipple and Dobbin—all consecrated men—it will be readily under- 
stood that religion and religious education have had a definite place 
in the curriculum of Shattuck School. From the very beginning the 
students and faculty met with the rector in morning and evening prayer 
daily and Sunday, at first in the mission chapel. When Seabury and 
the grammar school were moved across the river, the Sunday morning 
service was still held in the mission chapel in town, after 1869 in 
the cathedral, the chapel on the hill being used daily and Sunday evening. 
This custom has been continued to the present time, except that daily 
morning prayer has been omitted, and Sunday morning services are held 
in the school chapel. The cadets march to the cathedral only on 
Founders’ Day in the fall and Baccalaureate Sunday at the close of 
the school year. 

The early catalogues state that “religious instruction is given every 
Friday and Sunday in the Bible, Prayer Book, Church Catechism and 
other religious books.” This custom is still in vogue, with certain 
modifications and variations brought about by new developments in the 
program and daily schedules of the school. 

The other event of 1872 which was of extreme importance was the 
fire which destroyed Seabury Hall. It burned on Thanksgiving Day, 
while the faculty and students were at services in the cathedral ; and the 
trustees took advantage of this disaster to accomplish a change which 
they had long felt would be beneficial to both schools. The divinity 
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school was moved to the site two miles south,2*® where Dr. Breck’s 
home had been, and henceforth Shattuck was left to grow alone. 

However, it was necessary to replace Seabury Hall on the Shattuck 
grounds, to provide for the rapidly increasing enrollment as well as 
for those of its students who had been housed in Seabury Hall. Accord- 
ingly, contracts were immediately let, with the hope that the new build- 
ing would be ready for the opening of school the following year. Twelve 
thousand dollars had been collected in insurance on Seabury Hall, and 
$20,000 had been subscribed, but the hard times of 1873 had made im- 
possible the payment of some of the subscriptions. Without funds the 
work would stop and considerable loss would result. Unable to borrow 
through the usual channels because of the financial condition of the 
country, Bishop Whipple appealed to one of the Faribault bankers: 
“You have watched our work . . . and can judge whether we will 
fail or succeed. By God’s help we shall not fail. We need $10,000 
and you must loan it to us.’’** He secured the money and Whipple 
Hall—named for the bishop—was opened in the fall of 1873. 

Instead of being located on the very brow of the hill, this new 
dormitory was built on what was then the eastern edge of the campus, 
forming with the chapel, the school house and Shattuck Hall a sort 
of quadrangle. It, like Shattuck Hall, was of stone, 45 by 70 feet, three 
stories in height above the basement. It contained large double parlors, 
the rector’s quarters, rooms for two or three more teachers, and quarters 
for fifty boys. It was also provided with bathrooms and closets, was 
warmed by furnaces, lighted with gas, and thoroughly ventilated through- 
out. Whipple Hall was destined to serve the school as one of the main 
dormitory units for fifty-three years. 

Before continuing this narrative, a brief glimpse at the school 
catalogue will be of interest. In 1873, the first year of separation from 
Seabury, there was a faculty of eleven, including the rector, who doubled 
as professor of the Latin language and literature. One hundred and 
three students were listed, some from as far away as New York, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Of these, thirty-two were from Fari- 
bault, and presumably were day students. The school year began Sep- 
tember 18 and ended June 24, with a Christmas recess of twenty days. 
There were term examinations in December and April, and a four day 
“annual examination” in June, when a committee, appointed by the 
bishop and charged with making an official report to him, visited the 

*4aFor the separate history of Seabury Divinity School, see H1IsTorIcaL 
MAGAZINE, Vol. V (December, 1936), pp. 286-311. In 1933 it merged with the 
Western Theological Seminary to become Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 


nary, and is located at Evanston, Illinois. 
24-bWhipple, op. cit., pp. 193-194. 
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school. The members of the committee attended the examinations and 
at their discretion conducted some of them. They were present at the 
public exercises, which included an oratorical contest, chapel services, 
the delivery of the graduation essays, and the military drill on the 
campus. “The work assigned us,” reports one committee, “though 
onerous, has been full of compensations in the cordiality and courtesy 
of the teachers and in the intelligence and prompt answers of the 
students.’’** 

The curriculum was extensive. The “college department” offered 
full courses in Latin, Greek, mathematics, including advanced work, 
English with logic and psychology, sacred studies and natural science, 
with a surprisingly small amount of history. The “classical course” 
was heavily loaded with Latin and Greek, each being required the full 
four years, while the “English or Scientific course” substituted German 
for Greek, required only two years of Latin and increased the amount 
of science to four years. English, mathematics and sacred studies were 
the same for both courses, and were required throughout the four 
years. The “preparatory department,” which numbered sixty cadets— 
over half of the total enrollment—pursued the usual grade school sub- 
jects plus a start in Latin, and the number of years spent in it depended 
on the age and mental advancement of the boy when admitted to the 
school. All this work was handled by the eleven “professors,’’ some 
of whom were clergymen and had additional duties in the divinity school 
and in the cathedral parish. They must have been devoted to teaching 
and to boys, because the pay was small even for those days, the hours 
long, and the work confining. They literally worked, ate, slept, played 
and prayed with the boys.?*4 

It is not surprising that, on completion of the work of the college 
department and receiving the school’s diploma, the graduates of Shat- 
tuck were more often than not admitted to the sophomore class in col- 
lege. The four members of the graduating class of 1871 were all ac- 
cepted as sophomores, three at Trinity and one at Racine. 

As time passed and the colleges developed more exacting require- 
ments of their entrants, the Shattuck program was modified to conform 
to the new order. In 1901 the preparatory department was set up as a 
separate institution with grounds and buildings of its own. It was 
named St. James School, though familiarly spoken of as “Lower Shat- 
tuck,” and its headmaster was carried on the roster of the faculty of 
Shattuck until 1941, when its own board of trustees was constituted. 
Henceforth, Shattuck’s curriculum became strictly college preparatory. 


25Appendix to Catalogue of 1878. 
25-aSee below, Appendix A. 
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Greek has been eliminated ; few students find time to pursue a four year 
course in Latin and secure at the same time sufficient units of credit in 
order to be admitted to college. The trend to engineering, and the de- 
velopment of special work leading to entrance to the professional schools, 
have increased the demand for courses in modern languages, science, 
and mathematics. Consequently, French, German, and Spanish have 
acquired a regular place in the schedule of studies; science and mathe- 
matics have been somewhat restricted, but intensified, in order to give 
the student at the secondary school level an adequate foundation for 
advanced study. Four years of English, with emphasis on literature in- 
stead of logic and psychology, four of mathematics, four of foreign lan- 
guage, usually two different ones, two of history, and two of science, 
form the basic course today, with variations depending on the interest 
of the student and the requirements of the college involved. Graduates 
of Shattuck are admitted on certificate at all colleges using this method 
of admission, and it is an interesting fact that, in keeping with the 
tradition established in the early days, over ninetyfive per cent elect 
to go on to advanced study. 
Rules of conduct are summarized in one brief paragraph: 


“Only such rules are imposed as may be necessary to cor- 
rect or prevent improper conduct. Besides this every effort 
possible is made to imbue the school with a manly, Christian 
spirit, and thus make a cheerful obedience the means of elevat- 
ing the character. The following habits are strictly forbidden: 

“1. The use of tobacco in any form; 

“2. The use of ardent spirits; 

“3. Visiting saloons or billiard rooms ; 

“4, Profane or obscene language ; 

“5. Playing cards; 

“6. Leaving the school grounds without permission ; 
7. Reading books and papers not approved ; 


The annual fee of $350.00 included tuition, board, fuel, lights, and 
washing. The charge for piano lessons was $60.00, plus $15.00 for 
use of the piano for practice. The study of German and French was 
extra, and cost $16.00 each. The military outfit, too, was extra, and was 
procurable “at reasonable rates in the city of Faribault.”?7 

Pupils were required to bring with them: 


_ “A Bible; a Prayer Book; napkin ring and six napkins; 
six towels ; two yards of carpet; four sheets, 1% by 2% yards; 


26Catalogue and Circular, 1873, page 22. 

_.**Catalogue and Circular, 1873, page 27. By way of comparison, the current 
tuition fee is almost four times that of 1873. Napkins, sheets, pillow cases, 
blankets, and spread are supplied by the school. There is no extra charge for 
German and French. 
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“8. The contraction of debts. 

“The habitual violation of any of these rules are (sic) 
sufficient ground of removal.”** 
four pillow cases; one pair of blankets; one white spread; un- 
derclothing for three weeks; three pair white gloves; bag for 
soiled clothes; two pair boots or shoes; one pair slippers; one 
pair rubbers; hair brush and comb; tooth brush; nail brush; 
clothes brush; blacking brush. Every one of which must be 
legibly marked in indelible ink with the owner’s name.’’** 


Except for a gymnasium and several cottages, there was no major 
construction at the school from 1873 to 1887. The Manney Gymnasium, 
named in honor of the pioneer, Rev. Solon W. Manney, was built in 
1880 to fill the long-felt need of adequate recreation and drill space for 
the winter months. The first floor contained offices and a well-equipped 
gymnasium and bowling alley, while the second floor was given up 
entirely to a drill hall. It served for fourteen years, when it too went 
up in flames. The cottages built during this period were for faculty 
families and are still used for that purpose. 

In 1887 a large stone building containing administrative offices, 
classrooms, study halls, and an auditorium, was built. Its massive tower, 
rising 104 feet from the ground, has become symbolic of Shattuck 
School. Its cost, $80,000, was met by a bequest of Mrs. Shumway, the 
donor of the chapel, and it was named Shumway Hall in memory of her 
husband. Four years later a 1,000 pound brass and steel clock was 
installed at a cost of $1,575; it was run by a system of weights which 
had to be pulled up periodically by hand. In 1894 a set of chimes was 
added in memory of Professor E. W. Whipple, and given by his friends 
and pupils. Clock and chimes were destroyed in 1943 by a fire which 
broke out in the tower. It partially melted the bells, and completed 
the ruin of clock and chimes by burning out the wooden scaffolding 
on which they rested, causing them to fall to the ceiling of the rector’s 
office on the first floor. The clock has since been replaced, this time 
electrically operated. 

For many years the rector and trustees had felt the need of a 
modern dining room in keeping with the new face the school was 
gradually assuming. Located up to this time in the basement of Shat- 
tuck Hall, the old dining room had become definitely out-moded. In 
1888, the year after the completion of Shumway Hall, Morgan Hall, 
connected with Shumway to the west by a corridor, was built with 
$50,000 given by Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan, of London, to his friend, 
Bishop Whipple, for his schools. The dining room, 35 by 100 feet, 
occupies the whole ground floor, with kitchens and pantries adjacent 


*8Catalogue and Circular, 1873, page 27. 
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in the rear. Midway on the south side, opposite the kitchens, is a 
large bay window with a raised platform on which is the dining table 
of the rector. On the walls of the room are hung portraits of men 
closely associated with the history of the school: Minnesota’s former 
Bishops Whipple, Gilbert,?° Edsall, *° and McElwain ;** Dr. Breck; Dr. 
Dobbin, rector for forty-eight years, and his successor, Dr. Newhall,*? 
headmaster for twenty; Dr. Shattuck and Mr. Morgan. The second 
floor provides dormitory space for twenty-one boys. 

West of Morgan Hall, and contiguous with it, is Smyser Hall 
(1889), a small building used for a while as an infirmary but later con- 
verted into quarters for the school matron on the first floor and for 
faculty members on the second. It was built by relatives of Henry B. 
Smyser, a former student, in memory of him. 

To replace the Manney Gymnasium, a new gymnasium, with busi- 
ness offices in front, was built in 1907 from funds of the school. East of 
Shumway Hall and connected with it by a corridor, this building, with a 
swimming pool in the basement, had one floor and a high ceiling, and 
was used for gymnastic exercises. It served, until the completion of the 
armory two years later, as a drill hall. In 1924 it was converted into a 
two-story dormitory for boys and masters, and named Dobbin Hall in 
honor of the long-time rector, Dr. Dobbin. 

In 1909 the east end of the long row of the main building was 
finished by the addition of the armory. It is, as its name implies, a 
massive stone structure with crenelated towers, and is the headquarters 
of the military department. Known as the Johnson Memorial Armory, 
it was given at a cost of about $70,000 to the school as a memorial to 
Samuel S. Johnson, of California, by his widow and sons. A wide, long 
flight of steps leads, through an arched entrance with iron gates which 

29MAHLON Norris Givpert: 1848-1900. Born in Otsego County, N. Y. 
Studied at Hobart College, 1866-68; Seabury, 1875; ordained deacon by Bishop 
Whipple and priest by Bishop Tuttle, both in 1875. Missionary in Montana, 
1875-78; Christ Church, St. Paul, 1881-86. Consecrated coadjutor bishop of 
Minnesota in 1886 during General Convention in Chicago. Died March 2, 1900. 
[Cooley Scrapbook.]| 

80SAMUEL CooK EpsALL: 1860-1917. Born in Dixon, Illinois; Racine, 1879; 
studied law, admitted to the bar, 1882; Western Seminary, 1889; deacon, 1888; 
priest, 1889; both by Bishop McLaren. St. Peter’s, Chicago, 1889-99. Con- 
secrated bishop of North Dakota, 1899; second bishop of Minnesota, 1901. Died 
February 17, 1917. [Cooley Scrapbook.| 

31FRANK ArTHUR McELwaIN: Born in Warsaw, New York, 1875; Trinity, 
1899: Seabury, 1902; deacon, 1902; priest, 1903; both by Bishop Atwill. Pastoral 
work in Missouri, 1902-05; instructor, Old and New Testament, Seabury, 1905-07 ; 
warden, same, 1907-12; dean, Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour, Faribault, 
1911-12; consecrated suffragan bishop of Minnesota, 1912; elected bishop, 1917. 
Resigned in 1943. [Cooley Scrapbook.] 

82CHARLES Watson NEWHALL: Born in Galena, Illinois, 1872. Shattuck, 


1890; Johns Hopkins, B. S., 1893; Dartmouth, Pd. D., 1933; instructor, Shattuck, 
1893-1916; headmaster same, 1916-36. Died 1944. 
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are usually open, to the main floor. Here are the offices of the com- 
mandant, and his assistants, the gun room and a large recreational room 
for the senior class. The rest of the main floor is given over to a drill 
hall, 130 by 80 feet, used also for basketball, the formal school social 
functions, and the commencement exercises. On the floor below are 
an indoor cinder track and a play room with soda fountain attached 
for the underformers. The upper floors contain the school library and 
the faculty lounge. 

As the Shumway tower stands as a symbol of Shattuck from the 
point of view of formal education, and as the chapel stands for re- 
ligious education and emphasizes the spiritual and moral growth of 
boyhood, so the Johnson Armory symbolizes the physical development 
and bearing of the youth—athletic, social and military. 

The year 1914 saw the completion of a fireproof, stone dormitory, 
accommodating forty-five boys and three masters. It stands next to the 
rectory, a large rambling frame building. It, with the tennis courts to 
the south, borders the campus on the east. Later named Breck Hall, it 
was the last building authorized by Dr. Dobbin during his regime of 
forty-seven years as rector of the school. He retired in 1914, and, after 
one year’s service by the Rev. Edward T. Mathison, the title of rector 
passed to the bishop of the diocese, and so remained until 1940, when 
the Rev. Dr. Donald Henning,**@ the present head, was appointed resi- 
dent rector. During the interval 1915-1940, the school was administered 
by laymen with the title of headmaster. 

In 1926 two building projects were finished to complete the physical 
aspect of the school. For some time Shattuck and Whipple Halls, 
with their antiquated plumbing, with their electric wiring in conduits on 
the surface of the walls and their barn-like dormitory rooms, had been 
decidedly out of date. Accordingly, to replace both of them, a large new 
stone dormitory was built on strictly modern fireproof lines, at the west 
end of the main buildings. It had accommodations for 135 boys and 
six masters, ample shower and toilet facilities, store rooms, and space 
for carpenter and paint shops. Externally, it harmonized with the 
other buildings, and with its tower balanced the armory at the op- 
posite end of the group. It was named Whipple Hall, and, as soon as it 
was ready for occupancy in the fall of 1926, Shattuck and old Whipple 
Halls were razed—not without considerable sentiment, especially in re- 

82-aDonaLD HENNING: Born Toledo, Ohio, 1907; Kenyon, Ph. B., 1929; 
D. D., 1941 ; Bexley, B. D., 1931. Deacon, 1931, Bp. Rogers; priest, 1931, Bp. 
Roberts. Missionary, South Dakota, 1931-33; priest-in-charge, St. Paul’s, Ver- 
million, and Good Samaritan, Parker, South Dakota, 1933-37; Christ Church, St. 


Paul, 1937-40; rector, Shattuck School, 1940- . Chaplain (Captain) Ar 
World War II, E. T. C. [Shattuck Year Book.] (Captain) Army, 
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gard to Shattuck Hall, which had seen service since the early days 
and had given its name to the school. 

Progress and modernization were evident, too, in the new science 
building completed in the same year. Chemistry and physics labora- 
tories, both well-stocked, and a commodious office, occupy the main 
floor while the basement contains a biology laboratory and work rooms 
for the staff of the Shattuck Spectator, the school’s weekly newspaper. 
It is known as the George Richard Kingham Science Hall, in honor 
of the man who fostered its construction and taught science at Shattuck 
from 1909 until his retirement in 1946. 

Mention should also be made of the Whitney Memorial arch at the 
entrance to the school grounds, erected the following year by the alumni 
in memory of Harry E. Whitney, an alumnus of the class of 1871 and 
teacher of Latin at Shattuck from 1874 until his death in 1926. 

Established as a Church preparatory school, Shattuck has insisted 
throughout its history upon physical exercises as a necessary concomitant 
to the development of the mind. Athletics and military drill have had 
a large part in the Shattuck plan, and Shattuck’s rectors and head- 
masters have always insisted on an even balance between the mental, 
spiritual, physical and military elements in the school, never permitting 
one to be stressed to the detriment of any of the others. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, before closing this study, to sketch briefly the growth 
of the athletic program and the introduction of military drill in the 
school. 

Wherever American boys are gathered together there are certain 
to be sports, and where there are sports there is certain to be baseball. 
Shattuck was no exception. Two teams are listed in the early catalogues, 
one called the “Seabury Nine,” and the other the “Shattuck Nine,” until 
1872, when the fire separated the two schools. Henceforth the Shattuck 
Ball Club was composed of the first and second nines, probably as nearly 
as possible of equal ability, for they were obliged to play one another, 
there being no outside competition. Furthermore, they were under 
the supervision of a member of the faculty who played on one of the 
teams. 

Football was established in 1878. In that year, C. C. Camp, brother 
of the famous Walter Camp, came to teach in the school, and organized 
a football team immediately. Shortly after football became an official 
sport at the University of Minnesota, and during the eighties the two 
schools met annually, and Shattuck regularly won, its last victory coming 
in 1889.°% Thereafter, the age and strength of the University teams 
outclassed Shattuck and competition ceased. Meanwhile, Carleton Col- 


88Minneapolis Journal, May 5, 1929. 
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lege at Northfield appeared on the Shattuck schedule and continued for 
some years until the same conditions came about as at the University, 
and Shattuck football was henceforth strictly interscholastic. 

Other branches of athletics soon claimed the attention of the cadets. 
Track was early established, and with the building of the swimming 
pool, teams in that sport appear on the Shattuck calendar. Tennis, 
basketball and hockey were added later, as was golf when the school’s 
golf course was laid out in 1928. Wrestling is a comparatively recent 
addition. It is interesting to note that, as in the case of Camp and 
football, each of these sports was started by members of the faculty 
who were interested in a given sport, saw the value of it, and pro- 
ceeded to interest the boys. 

While it has always been a Shattuck principle that all boys should 
indulge in some kind of exercise—at first it was simple gymnastics that 
was insisted upon—it was not until after the turn of the century that 
the idea of intramural sports was developed and each boy was re- 
quired to elect one form of athletics, according to the season, and appear 
regularly for practice. The youngsters playing on the intramural teams 
thus not only get their daily exercise in a way that interests them, but 
gain experience in play and sportsmanship which develops them into 
“first team” caliber by the time they reach their junior and senior years. 
This early experience is not the least factor in the success of Shattuck 
teams in interscholastic competition. 

One other example of athletic prowess remains to be mentioned. 
In the Faribault Central Republican on June 1, 1870, one reads: 


“To the pupils of Shattuck School in Faribault belongs 
the honor of having organized and carried out the first regu- 
larly organized Regatta upon the ‘sky-tinted waters’ of Minne- 
sota.” 


The boys had organized a boat club, under the guidance of one of 
the masters who had had experience in such matters in college. Their 
training quarters were at one of the nearby lakes four miles away, and 
it was their usual custom to run out to the lake, row for an hour, and 
then run back to school in time for breakfast. In the regatta referred 
to above, there were four boats, each containing two oarsmen and a 
coxswain. The regatta caused much excitement : 


“All the stock of the livery stables in town was engaged 
for two days beforehand and numbers who would otherwise 
have been present were prevented by lack of conveyance. The 
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surrounding country, too, poured in its multitudes, persons com- 
ing in with teams for sixteen or seventeen miles. . . . Probably 
not less than 300 teams were congregated, stretching for half a 
mile along the lake shore, while the number of persons is 
variously estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000.” 


The race was close and exciting, the winning crew received the 
prize flag from the lady of its choice, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas Richey, 
professor of ecclesiastical history and Old Testament exegesis in the 
divinity school, delivered the oration of the day in the course of which 


he said: 


“T am a believer in the morality of sport. The man who 
has no laughter in his heart, who never wears a smile upon his 
face—depend upon it—he is a dangerous man. Beware of him 
for he will cheat you if he can. . . . I am of the opinion that 
no better work has been done this year than that which has 
been organized here today. There never was a sounder maxim 
than that . . . based on the wide-known line of Juvenal— 
Sana mens in sano corpore. The generous emulation, which is 
a part of the day’s sport, gives tone to the mind as well as 
vigor to the body.” 


Dr. Richey’s address was the first recorded of many similar ones 
heard by Shattuck students since, but it sets forth very neatly the under- 
lying principle in the education and development of youth—a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. 

Interest in boat racing was maintained for two more years. In 
1871 the Shattuck Boat Club challenged the St. Paul club to a race for 
the championship of the state. After a run-off regatta was held to de- 
termine the crew which was to meet the St. Paul club, the crew of the 
latter came to Faribault for the big regatta. The visitors won the toss 
for the choice of boats, naturally selected the better of the two avail- 
able, and in it won the race. The Shattuck boat leaked so badly that 
it was swamped after rounding the half-way stake, its crew rescued and 
taken ashore by the visitors who then returned to the course and finished 
the race. In the following year no challenge was issued. The re- 
gatta was limited to a race between Seabury and Shattuck, the latter 
winning the toss, the better boat, the race and the championship flag. 

While the idea of making Shattuck a Church school was developed 
very deliberately by the early founders, and the bishop of Minnesota, at 
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present the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, D. D.,*** has been and still is 
the president of the board of trustees,** the military tradition is another 
matter. It was in 1865 that military drill first appeared in the life of 
the old grammar school. The military training which has become so 
prominently identified with Shattuck had its beginning in a way that 
was almost accidental. Thomas G. Crump,*** who had been a sergeant 
in a Minnesota regiment during the Civil War, enrolled as a student 
in the divinity school. At this time, it will be remembered, the divinity. 
school and the grammar school were still together. This ex-sergeant 
provided the grammar school boys with sticks for muskets, and, more 
for a pastime than anything else—except probably for his own amuse- 
ment—he formed them into a company and proceeded to drill them. 

Tommy was a young man of spirit and his drill was so successful 
and popular that in the following year the board of trustees passed a 
resolution that the bishop and Dr. Breck be authorized to recommend 
and adopt a uniform dress for the boys. The bishop was an interested 
spectator at these drills and was quick to see that the drill was good 
for the boys, and, if properly managed, would be a decided power in 
developing a manly bearing, precision in movement, personal neatness, 
and the spirit of leadership. 

He wrote the government, and then on a tour of the East he 
visited Washington and some of his influential friends there. The result 
of this negotiation was the detail by the War Department in 1869 of 
Major A. E. Latimer of the regular army as the first commandant. Two 
years later, a grant of 120 stands of arms and two field pieces was made 
by the government. 

The bishop tells,**” with evident relish, a story connected with the 
arrival of the first army officer in Faribault. A border man said to a 
bystander : 

“There is one of Uncle Sam’s boys; what is he doing here ?” 

“Oh,” was the answer, “the bishop has got him to drill his theo- 
logues so that when there’s a fight about religion he will be ready.” 

As shown by the records of the War Department, this was the first 
detail of a regular officer of the United States Army, and the first grant 

88-ASTEPHEN Epwarps KeeLer: Born 1887 in New Canaan, Conn. Yale, 
B. A., 1910; General, B. D., 1913; S. T. D., 1931; Kenyon, D. D., 1929. Deacon, 
1913; priest, 1914, Bishop C. B. Brewster; curate, St. Paul’s, Cleveland, 1913-15; 
St. Stephen’s, Pittsfield, Mass., 1915-23; St. Paul’s, Akron, Ohio, 1923-28; St. 


Chrysostom’s, Chicago, 1928-31; consecrated bishop coadjutor of Minnesota, June 
24, 1931; bishop of diocese, 1944. [Cooley Scrapbook.]} 

8¢During the years 1915-40 the bishop was also styled “rector” (see above). 

84-ATHOMAS Grorce Crump (died May 25, 1918, aged 81 years) was ordained 
July 3, 1870, by Bishop Whipple. He was a notable missionary and parish priest in 
Minnesota, and was affectionately called “Parson Crump.” 

84-bLights and Shadows, p. 195. 
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of arms, made to a private school by the government. Since that time 
there has been no break in the succession of military commandants de- 
tailed by the War Department to Shattuck. Due to this supervision 
by an army officer, and the inclusion of courses in military science and 
tactics in its curriculum, Shattuck is listed as an “essentially military 
school,” maintains a unit of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, and 
is eligible to the rating of “honor school” by passing the annual in- 
spection of the government in the spring. 

Quite different from Tommy Crump’s drill with sticks, often wit- 
nessed by the Indians of the neighborhood, is the highly organized set- 
up of the present day. The growth has been gradual. While in 1869 one 
officer was sufficient to care for the military phase of the school work, 
today the commandant needs several assistants not only to supervise 
the drill of a greater number of cadets, but also to carry on the class- 
room work in military science, a very necessary part of the education and 
training of future officers of the United States Army. 


So has Shattuck and what it stands for grown out of the vision of 
Dr. Breck, and, with the direct, practical guidance of Bishop Whipple 
and the able administrations of Dr. Dobbin for forty-seven years, of Dr. 
Newhall for twenty, and their successors,** has come to take its place as a 
preparatory school of national status. From a few acres of heavily- 
wooded land donated by generous, civic-spirited citizens of the frontier 
town of Faribault and one small frame building, it now possesses over 
600 acres of land containing campus, athletic fields, golf course, farm, 
and ravines of virgin timber, ten imposing stone buildings housing 
classrooms and administrative offices, an auditorium, an armory, a dining 
room, a swimming pool, a chapel and dormitories, library and recreation 
rooms, and several houses for living quarters for the masters. From a 
handful of students, mostly local recruits—although from the very be- 
ginning there were a few “foreign” students—it has grown to a capacity 
of over two hundred, attracts boys from all over the country, and sends 
them out, after the completion of their course, to colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the land. Shattuck has enjoyed ninety years of steady 
growth, thanks to the indomitable will of its leaders and the confidence 
of those who, in the early days, were willing to contribute their faith, 
prayers, and money to the enterprise. 


35Heads of Shattuck School : 


The Rev. Dr. James Lloyd Breck, Rector, 1858-1867. 
The Rev. Dr. James Dobbin, Rector, 1867-1914. 

The Rev. Edward T. Mathison, Rector, 1914-1915. 
Col. Vasa E. Stolbrand, Superintendent, 1915-1916, 
Dr. Charles W. Newhall, Headmaster, 1916-1936. 

Mr. James S. Guernsey, Headmaster, 1936-1940. 

The Rev. Dr. Donald Henning, Rector, 1940- 
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APPENDIX A 
Faculty 


The success of Shattuck students, both in school and afterwards, is due in no 
small part to the inspiration and caliber of the members of the teaching staff. 
Whether their stay was long or short, they left their imprint on the character and 
development of the students they taught. Especially to be noted for their long- 
‘time record of service are the following: 


Tue Rev. Dr. JAMes Dossin, 1867-1914: Rector. 


Wituram W. Cuamp tin, 1870-1899: Mathematics. Familiarly known as 
“Old Champ,” he was a teacher par excellence and imbued many with 
a love for his subject. 


E. Wesster Wuippte, 1873-1894: Greek. Better known to the cadets as 
headmaster (assistant ot the rector) he came in close contact with all 
in their daily life and was beloved and respected. 


Harry E. Wuirtney, ’71, 1874-1926: Latin. “Pa Whit” was versatile. There 
was no department of the school with which he was not familiar. 
He could handle any of them efficiently if called upon to do so. His 
memory of names and faces was uncanny. He could call by name any 
visiting old boy—he knew them all. 


Mrs. Harry E. Wuirtney, 1881-1926: Music. She also played the chapel 
organ daily and Sunday and “Pa Whit” served as choirmaster. 


LIEUTENANT Asa T. Apsott, 1885-1901: Commandant; father of Mrs. C. W. 
Newhall. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Georce C. TANNER, 1887-1908: Chaplain for a few years, then 
director of study. Later, professor at Seabury Divinity School. Author 
of Fifty Years of Church Work in the Diocese of Minnesota (St. Paul, 
1909), pp. 516. 


Dr. CHarLEs W. NEWHALL, '90, 1893-1936: Mathematics to 1916; head- 
master, 1916-1936. [During his headmastership, there was no resident 
rector of the school.] 


FreDERICK E. JENKINS, 1894-1901: and from 1901-1942, headmaster of St. 
James School. He and Mrs. Jenkins were a second father and mother 
to the boys entrusted to their care. 


FREDERICK L. HAEBERLE, 1904-1937: Commercial department. 


Dr. N. M. Pretcner, 1908- : History. Acting headmaster during absence 
of rector in World War II. 


GrorGe RicHARD KInGHAM, 1909-1947: Science. 


Hersert W. Rowse, '05, 1910-1945: Mathematics. Received through Dr. 
Newhall, who preceded him, the mantle of Old Champ. 


Joun H. Wueeter, 1914-1939: Modern Languages. Champion tennis player 
and coach. Introduced hockey to Shattuck and coached it for many 


years. 

Lioyp Hotsincer, 1917- : Mathematics and director of athletics. 

James M. L. Coorzy, 1918- : Modern Languages, and since 1942 dean of 
students. 
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APPENDIX B 


Alumni 


Shattuck’s alumni of earlier years are far-flung and many have gained promi- 
nence in their profession. 

It is natural that the army has claimed a large share, among whom are the 
following who have risen to the rank of general: C. H. Whipple, 69; W. T. 
Rossell, 69; Robert C. Van Vliet, ’73; Daniel W. Hand, ’89; Casper H. Conrad, 
Halstead Dorey, Walter P. Story, ’03; Clift Andrus, Henry B. 
Cheadle, 08; George M. Parker, 09; Manton S. Eddy, ’13; Maurice L. Miller, 
13; and John K. Rice, '13; and in the navy, Admirals Henry W. Manney, ’69, 
and William Carey Cole, ’85. 

Among the bishops are to be noted: The Rt. Rev. Frank R. Millspaugh, ’69, 
former bishop of Kansas; the Rt. Rev. Theodore P. Thurston, former bishop of 
Oklahoma ; and the Rt. Rev. Frederick G. Budlong, ’00, bishop of Connecticut. The 
Rev. Samuel N. Watson, ’79, gained prominence during World War I as dean 
of the American pro-cathedral in Paris. 

In railroading mention should be made of Henry A. Scandrett, 94, with 
the Milwaukee Road, and his brother, Benjamin Scandrett, ’99, with the Northern 
Pacific; Dwight M. Swobe, ’96, the McCloud River R. R. Co.; Frederick Mears, 
97, the Great Northern; Donald F. Stevens, ’00, the Baltimore and Ohio; and 
Britten I. Budd, ’92, the North Shore R. R. 

Among the educators are Frederick S. Jones, ’79, and Alfred K. Merritt, 
‘87, long dean and registrar, respectively, of Yale University; Joseph S. Ames, 
’83, president of Johns Hopkins University; David R. Gebhart, ’95, president of 
Peabody College for Teachers; and Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, ’93, dean of the 
General Theological Seminary. 

In business: George W. Rector, ’94, restaurateur; George M. Moffett, ‘00, 
and George Mahana, ’89, Corn Products Manufacturing Co.; George H. Bushnell, 
04, the J. C. Penney Co.; William R. Sweatt, ’87, and Charles B. Sweatt, 13, 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co.; and Jay C. Hormel, ’11, president of the 
George A. Hormel Co. 

U. S. Ambassador to Sweden and Argentina, Robert W. Bliss, ’92. 


APPENDIX C 
Shattuck Commandants 


1866-69 T. A. Crump 1909-12 Lieut. Creed F. Cox 

1869-72 Major A. E. Latimer 1912 Lieut. Ralph Talbot, Jr. 
1872-74 Lt. Col. R. N. Scott 1913 Lieut. Charles D. Rogers 
1874-77 Capt. James M. Lancaster 1913-16 Lieut George Grunert 
1877-81 Lieut. H. C. Danes 1916-17 Capt. Jesse C. Drain 

1881-85 Capt. C. A. Curtis 1917 (Sept.-Dec.) Major Frank B. 
1885-01 Lieut. Asa T. Abbott Andrus 

1901-07 Capt. Louis B. Lawton 1918 (Jan.-June) Lieut. Asa T. Ab- 


1907-09 Major Edwin P. Andrus bott 
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1918-19 Lieut. Seeley A. Wallen 1942-44 Major Edward P. Thomson, 
1919-23 Major Philip B. Peyton 26 
1923-27 Capt. Richard K. Sutherland 1944-46 Lt. Col. Harold W. Schaub, 
1927-32 Major Fred L. Walker 10 
1932-38 Capt. Lewis G. Beebe 1946- Colonel Russell A. Baker 
1938-42 Major Nicholas D. Wood- 
ward 
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GOVERNOR FRANCIS NICHOLSON’S RELATIONS WITH 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 1701-1727 


By Ruth M. Winton* 


From its organization in 1701 Francis Nicholson was closely 
associated with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, not only as a contributor of funds from time to time, but also as 
a champion and guardian of the Society’s interests. Nicholson’s long 
support in a number of colonies until his death in 1727 covered the first 
quarter century of the Society’s activities. This paper will present 
the religious side of Nicholson’s career and throw new light on the 
Society’s position in the colonial world. 

The source materials contained in the records of the S. P. G., in 
colonial archives, and secondary accounts, have necessitated the re- 
striction of this paper to Nicholson’s relations with the S. P. G. mis- 
sionaries in the North American colonies. For example, the governor’s 
controversies with Commissary James Blair have been excluded from 
this account. 

The short reign of James II was a time of severe trial for An- 
glicans. Would the king be satisfied to be a Roman Catholic without 
attempting to make England conform to his faith? Some men, to 
secure high offices and favors, found it expedient to profess the re- 
ligion of the royal master. Nicholson apparently was not above this 
sort of thing, for a number of depositions declared that he had been 
observed kneeling at mass in King James’ tent on Hounslow Heath." 
These instances caused him to be charged with being one of the “hated 
Papists” in the period immediately preceding his overthrow as lieu- 
tenant governor of New York in the colonial repercussions of the 
Revolution of 1688. 

However, whatever the facts may have been, after the Revolution 
Nicholson proved himself a staunch supporter of the Anglican Church 
both in England and in the colonies. As governor at different times of 
Virginia, Maryland, and South Carolina, he was repeatedly instructed 


*Miss Winton is an advanced graduate student at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and research assistant to Professor Frank J. Klingberg.—Editor’s 
note. 

1Deposition of Nicholas Browne, September 12, 1689, Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, American and West Indies (1689-1692), No. 416, p. 143. 
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to aid and protect the Established Church of England. As the chief 
royal official he had numerous religious duties and responsibilities. 
In Virginia, Maryland, and South Carolina the Church of England 
was established by law, and the governor was expected to exercise a 
general supervision over religious affairs and to prove himself a good 
Anglican. Nicholson, however, needed no prodding to make him take 
his religious duties seriously. He was active in all expressions of 
colonial life, and earlier experiences with colonial problems had pre- 
pared him for all phases of his work. His experiences in colonial 
administration between 1688 and 1725 were in the capacity of lieu- 
tenant governor of New York during the Revolution of 1688; lieu- 
tenant governor of Virginia in 1690; governor of Maryland in 1694; 
governor of Virginia between 1698 and 1705; commander-in-chief of a 
successful expedition against the French in Nova Scotia in 1710; ad- 
visor to the board of trade; and governor of South Carolina from 
1720 to 1725. 

Nicholson’s close association dated from the foundation of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1701. At that time five 
hundred copies of a subscription roll were printed upon parchment 
as a means of obtaining the necessary funds for carrying on the work 
of the Society. As governor of Virginia, Nicholson pledged his sup- 
port? and became a member of this venerable body. It is possible 
that Nicholson was acquainted with Thomas Bray and aware of the 
plans for incorporating such a body for Bray mentioned having received 
“many & vast Bundles of Letters & other Papers” at various times 
from Nicholson.® 

Nicholson at once lent his active support to the Society’s mis- 
sionaries. These early S. P. G. clergymen acknowledged him as one 
of their principal benefactors. George Keith, the first S. P. G. repre- 
sentative in the colonies, wrote Dr. Thomas Bray, founder of the 
Society, February 24, 1703, that: 


, . In all these new erectings of churches, in these 
Northern Parts, Governor Nicholson has largely contributed 
and is a Mighty promoter and encourager of them, by his 
Letters & advice as well as his Purse, as not only att Boston, 
& Rhode Island, but att Burlington, in West Jersey, Chester in 
Pennsylvania, and here att Philadelphia. . . .4 


2C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G.; An Historical Account of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1900 (2 vols., 
London, 1901), IT, 823. 

8Dr. Thomas Bray to the Secretary of the Society, Sheldon, November 27, 1704, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Series A, Vol. 2, No. XV. 

4George Keith to Dr. Thomas Bray, Philadelphia, Penn., February 24, 1703, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 1, No. LXXXVII. 
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John Talbot, companion of George Keith in his travels through 
the colonies and soon to become one of the leading S. P. G. missionaries, 
also wrote of Nicholson’s support in the founding of churches in the 
northern colonies at the time he was governor of Virginia. From Vir- 
ginia came: 


. Coll. Nicholson Govr here, was the chief founder of 
this [church] as well as many more, and Indeed he has been 
the Benefactor to all the Churches on this land of N: America 

5 


Later in 1703 Keith told the Society that Nicholson had given to 
“att least . . . fourteen churches lately erected & designed to be erect 
and had given “most of them twenty-five pounds a piece and to some 
more.”’* In addition to the help given to churches, Nicholson heartily 
supported the Church of England in Virginia and Maryland. Thus he 
was a pioneer builder of the S. P. G. in America. 

The full extent of the governor’s wealth is uncertain. That it must 
have been considerable is obvious from his gifts to the S. P. G., its 
churches, and its missionaries, throughout his life. His birth, November 
12, 1655, upon a large estate in Yorkshire, England, and the active 
interest of the duke of Bolton in Nicholson’s career, are clues to the 
source of a part of his income.” In addition, his salary as governor was 
large, amounting in Virginia to at least a thousand pounds sterling a 
year, not counting special additional sums, which made it possible for 
him to live well and be generous with his gifts. Unmarried and with- 
out a family to support, his generosity took the form of promoting the 
work of the S. P.G. His gifts naturally earned for him a place of esteem 
among the Society’s missionaries. 

As governor, Nicholson convoked meetings of the clergy to 
strengthen the Church. In November, 1702, the clergy met with Nichol- 
son and spent a whole week considering ways and means “to propagate 
the Gospel” and for drawing up a “Scheme of the . . . State of the 
Church” and religion.* Repeated meetings for the discussion of re- 
ligious problems, and for the adoption of reports to the home authorities, 

5John Talbot to [Richard] Gillingham, Virginia, May 3, 1703, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Al, No. CXX; Edgar Legare Pennington, Apostle of New 
Jersey John Talbot, 1645-1727 (Philadelphia, 1938), contains a biography of this 
leading missionary and his correspondence while in the service of the S. P. G. 

6George Keith to the Secretary, Philadelphia, Penn., September 4, 1703, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans), A 1, No. CXXI. 
wea wins Doyle, “Francis Nicholson,” in Dictionary of National Biography, 


8John Talbot to Richard Gillingham, New York, November 24, 1702, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 1, No. LVI. 
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were held throughout his tenures as governor. Personal contacts made, 
gifts, attendance at various Church functions, and trips through the 
colonies, caused the clergy to sing his praise in their letters home. Talbot 
wrote: 


. The Govr of Virginia my old friend has been very 
generous to us, and has taken care that nothing be wanting to 
us while we are in his Territories if there were such another 
Govern. in America, it would be much cheaper travelling for the 
Missionaries . . . .° 


Later that year Talbot wrote in even more glowing terms: 


. And I must be so Just to a Member of your’s his 
Excellency Francis Nicholson Govr. of Virginia as to acknow]l- 
edge him to be the prime Benefactor & founder in chief of them 
all; so generous has he been to the Church; so just to the State, 
so far fram taking of Bribes, that he will not receive a present 
from any, great or small. Therefore we have hopes that it will 
please God and the Queen, to give him time to perfect the good 
Works that he has begun that he may see the Church pros- 
per & prevail agst all her Enemies, wch I dare say is all that 
he desires being Zealous for the Honor of the Church of Eng- 
land which is the Mother of us all . . . .7° 


George Keith spoke in a like vein. And the clergy of New York 
jointly praised him as a great friend of the Church and hoped for his 
long continuance as governor." 

- In 1705 Nicholson was recalled to England. The sharp controversy 
between Commissary James Blair and Nicholson, concerning the extent 
of the governor's ecclesiastical functions as an ordinary, contributed in 
part towards his recall.1* But this dispute did not diminish Nicholson 
either in the eyes of the S. P. G. missionaries or in those of the Society 
in London. Talbot wrote home to the Society and to churchmen in Lon- 
don to help secure favor for Nicholson in circles in England. He ex- 
plained that: 


He is a man of as much prudence, Temperance, 


Justice, & Fortitude as any Governor in America . . . & of 
John Talbot to ree —— Virginia, May 3, 1703, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 1, CXX. 


10John Talbot to the a Philadelphia, Penn., September 1, 1703, 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 1, No. CXXV 

11George Keith to the Secretary, Philadelphia, Penn., September 4, 1703, in 
S. P..G.. MSS. (L..C.. Trans), A. 2, 

12Arthur Lynn Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1924), 43; Samuel Clyde McCulloch, “The Fight to Depose 
Governor Francis Nicholson-James Blair’s Affidavit of June 7, 1704,” Journal 
of Southern History, XII, No. 3 (August, 1946), 403-422, deals with this con- 
troversy. 
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much more Zeal for the House and Service of God . . . I can’t 
but observe the Example of his piety in the Church is as rare 
as his Bounty towards it. No wonder then that all that Love 
the Church of England are fond of Govr. Nicholson who is a 
true Son or rather a Nursing Father of her in America. I hope 
you will do him all the Service you can at home whereby you 
will oblidge all the Churches abroad . . . .** 


Thoroughgood Moore, another prominent missionary, who later had diffi- 
culties with Governor Cornbury, of New York, wrote commendations 
home of Nicholson’s work and character, stating that the laity agreed 
with the general opinion held of him by the clergy.** 

During four years in England Nicholson remained in close touch 
with the Society. In 1709 he was back in the American colonies, as the 
general in command of troops for the conquest of French Canada. He 
carried letters addressed to S. P. G. missionaries, and was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed back. Elias Neau, a catechist and schoolmaster of the 
Society at New York, wrote the Secretary: “ . . . you will have heard 
without doubt that Col. Nicholson has been chosen for General . . . & 
that he is generally esteem’d by the People of New England and New 
York . . . .”"5 Nicholson visited Neau’s Negro school, and witnessed 
the baptism of an adult Negro who had been instructed in the principles 
of religion by Neau.’® The inhabitants of Stratford, Connecticut, and 
the wardens and vestry of Trinity Church, in Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
sent congratulations and hoped for the success of his mission against the 
French in Canada.** 

The Canadian expedition planned for 1709 failed to materialize, 
and Nicholson returned to England to give an accounting to Queen Anne. 
He was accompanied by Peter Schuyler, one of the principal exponents 
of a Canadian expedition, and four Indian chieftians representing the 
Five Nations. One Indian had died en route.** Not only did the In- 
dians help win English support for another expedition in 1710, but they 
also appeared before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to 


18John Talbot to George Keith, New York, October 20, 1704, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 2, No. XXIII. 

4Thor. Moore to the Secretary, New York, October 24, 1704, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans). A 2 Na SEV. 

15Elias Neau to the Secretary, New York, June 21, 1709, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A 4, No. CLV. 

16Flias Neau to the Secretary, New York, June 6, 1709, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A 5, No. VI. 

‘Inhabitants of Stratford in Connecticut Colony to Colonel Nicholson, May 
26, 1709, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 5, No. XXXVI: Wardens and 
Vestry of Trinity Church in the Township of Oxford in Pennsylvania, June 16, 
1709, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 5, No. III. 

18W. T. Morgan, “Some Attempts at Imperial Co-operation during the 
Reign of Queen Anne,” Royal Historical Society Transactions, Fourth Series, 
X (London, 1927), 188-189. 
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ask for a chapel in the Mohawk country and for forts to protect them 
against the French. 

After consulting Nicholson, Schuyler, and the Indian sachems, the 
Society passed resolutions to concentrate upon the conversion of the 
Indians, as well as to carry the gospel to the white colonists. These 
resolutions asked for two single ministers and an interpreter to live at 
the chief Mohawk village at the salary of fifty pounds a year for each 
minister and sixty pounds for an interpreter. Furthermore, a chapel 
house and a fort were to be built in the Mohawk country for the use 
of the missionaries sent to work among the natives in that area.’® 

Nicholson wrote the archbishop of Canterbury from aboard his 
ship bound for America, urging that the chapel, fort, and ministers be 
sent to the Indians as soon as possible in order to impress the Indians 
by the ready fulfilment of the promises made to them. Moreover, Nichol- 
son hoped that a bishop would soon be sent to the colonies, for without 
one the status of the Anglican church was certain to suffer.”° 

Before setting out from New York for Port Royal, Nova Scotia, 
Nicholson discussed the erection of the Indian chapel and fort with 
Governor Robert Hunter, of New York, and left this matter in Hunter’s 
hands. Upon the successful reduction of Port Royal, a council of war 
made provision for the government of Nova Scotia. It drew up a num- 
ber of memorials. One of these memorials was addressed to the Society, 
praying that ministers be sent to convert the Indians in the territory 
surrounding the captured fortress. This memorial declared: 


. there are considerable Numbers of Indians who are 
either wholly Strangers to Christianity or have been posoned 
by the Superstitious Doctrines of the french Missionarys 
amongst them . . . and . . . we believed [it] would be very 
Acceptable to the most honble Society to Acquaint them of 
the same that so According to their usual Zeal and great con- 
cern always Shown for the Advancing the Christian Religion 
they may be pleased to send such Missionarys & take such 
Methods thereto relating as their consumate Wisdom shall seem 


For a more detailed report the Society was referred to General 
Nicholson. In January, 1711, Nicholson laid this address and some 


19Frank J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York 
( Philadelphia, 1940), 57-58. 

_ *°Colonel Nicholson to the archbishop of Canterbury, On Board Her Majesty’s 
Ship Draggon in the Evening about 100 Leagues from Land, May 22, 1710, in 
S. P. G BESS. (L. C. Trans). A 5. Ne, 

21Memorial of the Council of War Appointed by Her Majesty for Managing 
the Expedition to Port Royal in Nova Scotia to the Society, Annapolis Royal, 
October 9, 1710, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 10, New England and 
Other Papers, No. 1. 
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related papers before the Society in London, which referred the ma- 
terials to a committee for an “opinion.” In 1712 the mission to the 
Indians in New York was renewed, but no action was taken regarding 
those of Nova Scotia. 

The erection of the Indian chapel and fort was delayed during the 
Canadian expedition, but eventually the buildings were erected. Nichol- 
son had been placed in charge of the funds and given responsibility 
for the completion of the work by the Society, so that whatever diffi- 
culties came up in connection with the construction of the chapel and 
fort were referred to him. This matter created some friction between 
Nicholson and Hunter, but no serious rupture in their relations oc- 
curred. 

Meanwhile, the archbishop of Canterbury wrote the Indian sachems 
that two good missionaries would be sent to them upon his receiving 
word that the chapel and fort were ready. In March, 1712, William 
Andrews was named one of the missionaries, and he arrived in October, 
1712. He was heartily greeted by the Indians and began his work at 
once, even though the chapel and fort were not finished until 1714.7? 

Such confidence was placed in Nicholson that in 1712 he received 
a special commission to investigate the Society’s affairs in America. Be- 
fore this event it may be noted that he gave the clergy his advice upon 
various matters; he assisted Governor Hunter in the building of the 
fort and chapel and had promoted the project before the Society in 
London; he had taken charge of a chest of the Society’s books left un- 
open; he carried letters back and forth for the Society at home and 
for the missionaries in America; he participated in meetings with the 
Indian sachems at Albany; he approved the purchase of the house at 
Burlington for the residence of the proposed American bishop; he called 
attention to the need for an American bishop; and he had the Society’s 
seal painted in color in lieu of purchasing tracts for distribution among 
the Indians. 

Nicholson’s special S. P. G. commission of 1712 was given con- 
currently with a royal commission from Queen Anne to inquire into 
various colonial matters. The Society took advantage of Nicholson’s com- 
mission from the queen to give him a deputation : 


. to make Enquiry of and concerning such of the So- 
ciety’s missionaries, Schoolmasters & Catechists as also of the 
Present State of the Churches, Glebes, Parsonage Houses, & 
Libraries [sent by the Sec.] in the Plantations, for the better 
information of the Society concerning them . . . .*° 
22John Wolfe Lydekker, The Faithful Mohawks (New York, 1938), 33. 


23Deputation to General Nicholson, October 14, 1712, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A 7, No. 44. 
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Loaded with papers and letters from the Society and with a num- 
ber of books and tracts directed to various clergymen, Nicholson set 
out on his double mission. The letters directed the S. P. G. clergy to 
assist Nicholson. Dissatisfied clergymen were to continue in their places 
until Nicholson had investigated and reported to the Society. Nicholson 
was given the evidence submitted by rival claimants for cures and the 
charges made against the characters of certain workers. The Society 
hoped by means of his reports to solve some of the problems. The 
selection of Nicholson to inquire into the affairs of the S. P. G. in 
America was a happy one. He more than any other Englishman knew 
the colonies and the work of the Society from years of experience in 
America. 

Although delayed in his departure from England for several 
months, he was eagerly awaited to arbitrate certain disputes in place 
of a bishop. On his arrival early in 1714, he was met with letters of 
grievances, which he relayed to the Society along with his own reports 
and suggestions. The letter complained of dissenters of all kinds, 
stressed the need of a bishop to maintain order and increase the prestige 
of the Church of England in America, and demanded schoolmasters. 
The clergy in South Carolina met together and decided to wait upon 
him in a body when he came among them, but public affairs kept him in 
the north, in and about Boston. Clergymen, lay officials, and governors, 
assisted Nicholson in his investigations. He encouraged meetings of the 
clergy together, the writing of detailed accounts on the work of the 
parishes, and the condition of the churches. A letter from the Society to 
Nicholson reveals the nature of the contents of his reports to them: 


. . . Yours of the first of December last hath been . 
read before a great Number of Members present [it] was re- 
ferred together with the several papers inclosed to the Select 
Commee for Bps and Bpricks . . . and reduced the Contents 
under several Heads, Ist a call for Bps and Bpricks in America 
2 the great want of Missionaries and the Encouragement of 
them 3d the want of Catechists and Schoolmasters 4th the fix- 
ing of Libraries 5th the great work of the conversion of Indians 


6th Miscellaneous Affairs . . . [and the Society is] very much 
Obliged to you, for your great Pains and full Information of 


Stimulated by Nicholson’s reports, the Society drew up memorials 
and petitions for presentation to Queen Anne for the establishment of 
an Anglican bishop in the American colonies. The queen gave her con- 
sent to this plan and sent a recommendation to that effect to parliament 


24Secretary to General Nicholson, April 26, 1714, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), A 9, New England Letters from the Society, No. 1. 
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for consideration. However, her death in 1714 brought the matter of 
an American bishop to a close at this time. 

The queen’s death also cancelled Nicholson’s commission from the 
crown, and the new monarch did not renew his commission. At the 
end of his investigations, Nicholson was still high in the favor of the 
S. P. G. clergy. In 1716 Talbot, who was consistent in his praise of 
Nicholson, wrote the Secretary that: 


. . . Coll Nicholson . . . has done More for the propagat- 
ing the Gospel of Christ and his Church in this vast howling 
Wilderness, than all the Governors that Ever to these Do- 
minions... .* 


Early in 1716 Nicholson was back in London where, on three dif- 
ference occasions, he presented the S. P. G. with a total of sixty pounds. 
The treasurer, Rowland Tryon, noted how the money was to be used: 


30 pounds for the building or purchasing of a place 
for the Society to meet and for the transacting of their business 
and thirty pounds towards the maintainance of a Bishop or 
Bishops in America [and this money was to be invested] and 
the interest thereof be annually applyd to the Generall uses of 
the Society until such time as a Bishop be established in 
America and a place for the Society to meet in purchased 

26 


Nicholson’s contribution had been a stimulus to the Society’s endeavours 
to find a home and to establish an American episcopate. His gift was 
mentioned in the preamble of the subscription roll for a bishop as an 
example for others to follow. The gift of a thousand pounds from an 
unknown donor, and a legacy of a thousand pounds from the deceased 
archbishop of Canterbury, were concurrent events.??_ Nicholson’s sixty 
pound gift was invested in East India bonds in accordance with his 
wishes that the money be invested at interest until the time for making 
use of the principal.?* 

South Carolina changed from a proprietary to a royal colony in 

25John Talbot to the Secretary, Philadelphia, Penn., December 4, 1716, in 


4 G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 12, Pennsylvania Letters to the Society, 

26T reasurer Tryon’s acknowledgment of the receipt of £60 from Col. Nicholson, 
February 4, 1718, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 12, Inland Papers, No. 20. 

27Preamble to the Subscription Roll for the Purchase or Building of a 
Meeting Place for the Society, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 13, Inland 
Papers, pp. 34-36; Preamble for the Subscription Roll for the Maintenance of a 
Bishop, in S. P. G. MSS (L. C. Trans.), A 13, Inland Papers, pp. 36-37. 

28Minute relating to East India Bonds deposited in the Chest, April 11, 
1719, in S. P. G. MSS (L. C. Trans), A 13, Inland Papers, p. 95. 
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1719. Francis Nicholson’s administrative and executive experience was 
made use of, and he returned to the colonies for the last time in 1720 
as provisional governor of South Carolina. Included in his instructions 
were numerous articles dealing with religion and morals.”° The S. P. G. 
missionaries had achieved a fair degree of success in their work in South 
Carolina, and the Church was firmly established as an American insti- 
tution. 

The Society took advantage of Nicholson’s return to America to 
enlist his services again in an analysis of the state of the Society’s work. 
October 17, 1720, the Society’s secretary drafted a deputation to Nichol- 
son, similar to the one given him in 1712. The contents included grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the value of his previous investigations on their 
behalf. Nicholson was again given authority to investigate and send 
reports to the Society in London upon the state of their clergy, churches, 
glebe lands, and libraries.*° Increasingly, the Society depended upon 
Nicholson’s support of their work. The correspondence between Nichol- 
son and David Humphreys, the secretary, was more frequent than it 
had been earlier. This dependence may have been because the Society’s 
public collection in 1718 and 1719 had been smaller in its return than 
originally expected. Many persons had criticized the Society, saying 
that the Indians were still in an uncivilized state, that baptism of Negro 
slaves was against the wishes of both the traders and planters, that the 
S. P. G. clergy were remiss in their duty and an immoral lot, and that 
even the good men sent over soon fell into evil ways. Hence the greater 
reliance upon one who was willing and able to help. 

Nicholson’s well known benevolence subjected him to requests for 
financial favors of all kinds. But the Society valued him most as a 
deputy on whom it could rely. He was to inquire into the behavior of 
those against whom the Society had received charges. In Carolina he 
was asked to use his influence to have a church settled at Bristol and to 
plead for a schoolmaster for Charleston. Although his arrival was hailed 
by the S. P. G. churches throughout the colonies as a friend of the 
Church, this time his support of the S. P. G. was largely concentrated 
on the South Carolina churches. 

The S. P. G. clergy in South Carolina had supported the Church 
of England in spite of the devastation of hurricanes, the death of Com- 
missary Gideon Johnston, the ravages of the Yamassee Indian war, the 
internal political controversies, contentions with the proprietors, and the 


_ **Frederick Dalcho, Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina from the First Settlement of that Province to the War of the 
Revolution (Charleston, 1820), 99-101. 

8°Draft of a Deputation from the Society to General Nicholson, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 14, Inland Papers, pp. 46-48 
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high cost of living.** The clergy of South Carolina addressed Gover- 
nor Nicholson soon after his arrival in May, 1721, for an increase in 
salary, in order to relieve them of the burden of financial considerations 
which interfered with their work of propagating the gospel. The de- 
pressed value of colonial currency in comparison with sterling made 
relief necessary. Upon his suggestion, the assembly increased the 
salaries of the clergy, and Nicholson was able to write the Society’s 
secretary that he hoped that the Society would be encouraged to send 
over more missionaries to supply all the South Carolina parishes, several 
of which were vacant at the time. He also urged that the Society en- 
deavor to have the act for increasing the clergy’s salaries confirmed by 
the king.*? 

David Humphreys, the Society’s secretary, was quick to express his 
appreciation on behalf of the Society for Nicholson’s ready support. He 
wrote Governor Nicholson, May 25, 1722: 


. . The Society do now heartily congratulate your Ex- 
cellency upon your happy arrival to your Government. They 
return your Excellency Thanks for the New demonstrations 
you are pleased to give of your affection to the Church of Eng- 
land and the Protection of that in America and always expected 
the same Favour to their missionaries which they find you have 
shewed now in your Government, from the constant Endeavours 
your Excellency used as a private Member of the Society here 
to promote their Pious designs . . . .** 


Nicholson was eager to do the Soceity’s bidding, writing them that they 
should always remember that he would do whatever was in his power 
to promote its good work, and that he would gladly comply with all they 
wished of him.** 

The Society was quick to respond to recommendations made in 
Nicholson’s reports: an effort was made to fill the vacant parishes by 
sending over additional missionaries, who were to be committed to the 
governor’s protection and favor; it worked for confirmation of the act 
for increasing the clergy’s salaries ; and it agreed that missionaries should 
not be given license to leave their places without having first obtained 
the consent of the home office. The correspondence from the Society 
reveals a great deal of trust and confidence in Nicholson’s ability, and 
his reports show that this confidence was well founded. Not only men, 


81Frank J. Klingberg, Carolina Chronicle; The Papers of the Commissary 
Gideon Johnston, 1707-1716 (Berkeley, Calif., 1946), passim. 

82°Documentary History of the Church,” HistorrcAL MAGAZINE OF THE 
ProTesTANT Episcopal CuurcH, V, No. 4 (December 1936), 335-340. 

33Secretary to General Nicholson, London, May 25, 1722, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A 16, Carolina Letters from the Society, pp. 59-60. 

34General Nicholson to the Secretary, Charleston, South Carolina, November 
6, 1721, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 15, pp. 89-92. 
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but tracts and anniversary sermons were sent to Nicholson, along with 
the Society’s letters. 

Governor Nicholson backed his official support by the expenditure 
of money. He had a part of his funds in the Society’s possession used 
to pay the passage of Dr. Timothy Cutler, president of Yale College, 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson, later first president of King’s College, to Eng- 
land for the purpose of being ordained ministers of the Church of 
England. He sent an inventory of an estate willed to the Society, and 
he received the legacy of another estate left the Society. The aid given 
Cutler and Johnson showed Nicholson’s wisdom in championing the 
ordination of men educated in New England, rather than a complete 
reliance upon missionaries born and reared in England. 

In 1725 he asked leave to return home. He had promised the 
Society that he would wait upon it in person by July, 1725. He was 
in his seventies and perhaps had a desire to die at home, which oc- 
curred three years later, March 5, 1728. 

He had done his work well, and had alleviated to some extent the 
earlier attacks upon his administrative work and upon his character. 
A non-religious tribute to Nicholson’s work in South Carolina, between 
1720 and 1725, commented that: 


For though he was bred a soldier, and was profane, pas- 
sionate, and headstrong himself, yet he was not insensible of 
the great advantage of religion to society, and contributed not 
a little to its interest in Carolina, both by public influence and 
private generosity.** 
Nicholson had promoted the general welfare of the Society with 


ardor from its inception to his death, and the Society was not for- 
gotten in his will, which made these provisions in regard to the Society : 


. . . I give to the Revd. Mr. David Humphreys Secretary 
to the Society for the Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
and to Mr. Thomas Moore Deputy Secretary the Sum of 
Twenty Five Pounds Each Provided and upon this Express 
Condition that within Six Months after my Decease They Sort 
and Adjust all my Papers Letters & Manuscripts more Par- 
ticularly those which concern the Affairs of the American 
Churches. All which Letters, Papers and Manuscripts which 
do anyways concern the sd American Church and more es- 
pecially those relating to the affairs of the Church or of Learn- 
ing in Virginia, I bequest to the sd Society and their Successors 
and hope the same will prove highly Serviceable in Clearing up 
Their Concerns in those remote parts . . . I give to Each 
of the Missionaries of the sd Society who shall be living at 
35Quoted from B. R. Carroll, Historical Collections of South Carolina, I, 
259-260, in Frank J. Klingberg, Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial South Caro- 
lina (Washington, D. C., 1941), 48n. 
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the time of my decease and actually resident in America in 
their sd Mission at that time, and to the present Clerks of their 
Respective Parishes there, And to Each of the sd Societies 
Schoolmasters who shall be living at the time of my decease, 
and those in the Actual Performance of their sd Duty in 
America Each One Mourning Ring of the Value of One Guinea 


In addition, he bequeathed to a friend in America all his real estate 
to be sold, and to: 


pay the Moneys arising by such Sale and the whole Produce 
thereof after a deduction of all Necessary Charges to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts for the use and 
Benefit and to bear the Charges of the passage of such persons 
as shall come from New England and receive Episcopal Ordi- 
nation here, and shall go hence thither as Missionaries in such 
Sums and proportions as the sd Society shall think fit. . . .*° 


Finally, he bequeathed to the S. P. G. “all the rest and residue of 
[his] Estate,’ to be used to cover the cost of episcopal ordination for 
all those desiring to receive it from New England. 

Apparently, the books in Nicholson’s possession were also be- 
queathed to the Society, for a list of the titles appears in the records. 
These books consisted of some twenty-seven titles. Essays predomi- 
nated, including Addison’s Works, copies of Tatler and the Spectator, 
an essay on honor, another on courage, and An Essay on Sickness and 
Health. There was also a History of Algiers, one of Jamaica, a book on 
chemistry, a general atlas, and a large Bible and Common Prayer Book. 
The other religious works listed were Sermons on Several Occasions, 
and one entitled The Practice of Divine Love.** 

The Society set about to determine the extent of the estates pos- 
sessed by Nicholson in America and to fulfil the terms of the will. After 
some correspondence in 1730, relating to his estate in Maryland, the 
Society’s active interest in Nicholson was inevitably brought to a close. 

For a generation Francis Nicholson, as is well known, played a dis- 
tinguished part in the political life of continental colonial America. 
He helped shape the destiny of the New World as an adviser to the 
board of trade, as a colonial governor in five colonies, and as a general 
committed to the conquest of French Canada. Equally important, as 
set forth in this paper, was his untiring support of the S. P. G., with 
his counsel at home and abroad, and with his fortune. 


86General Nicholson’s Will, March 4, 1727, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
A 21, Inland Papers, No. 24. 

87List of General Nicholson’s Books, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
A 21, Inland Papers, No. 19 
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THE DOANE CONSECRATION 
A SKIRMISH IN THE SECOND RITUALISTIC WAR 


By George E. DeMille* 


The years 1865-74 constitute an era in the history of the American 
Episcopal Church, sometimes known as the period of the Second Ritual- 
istic War. In 1863 a small parish in New York City, the Church of the 
Intercessor, charged its name to St. Alban’s, shortly after called as rector 
the Rev. Charles W. Morrill, and became the first definitely ritualistic 
parish in the American Church. Colored eucharistic vestments, altar 
lights, processions, lay servers, incense—these were the startling inno- 
vations at St. Alban’s. Although the parish was always a small one, 
it quickly became notorious. Nothing like this had ever been seen this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Fuel was added to the fire when a group of high church clergy, 
including Morgan Dix, John Ireland Tucker, John Freeman Young 
and William Croswell Doane (1832-1913), addressed a letter to the 
Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins (1792-1868), bishop of Vermont (1832- 
1868), and presiding bishop of the Church, asking his opinion of the 
legality of these novelties. He replied in a small treatise entitled, The 
Law of Ritualism, in which he defended the legality of the advanced 
ceremonial, and foretold its growth. It is difficult for us nowadays to 
understand the furore created by this little volume, a furore that swept 
over the whole Church. Three sessions of General Convention, in 
1868, 1871 and 1874, gave their chief attention to the ritualistic con- 
troversy. Anti-ritualistic legislation was repeatedly drawn up and in- 
troduced, and as repeatedly failed of passage. Ecclesiastical trials over 
ceremonial were common. Episcopal elections turned on the issue of 
ritualism. 

It was in the midst of this nine years’ war that the episode occurred 
which we are here documenting. In 1868 the primary convention of the 
diocese of Albany elected William Croswell Doane as its first bishop. 
He was one of the signers of the letter to Bishop Hopkins; he was 
the son of a noted high church bishop, George Washington Doane (1799- 
1859), who had himself been under fire in the troubles of the forties; 
and as rector of St. Peter’s, Albany, he had recently been engaged in a 


*Author of The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church and 
A History of the Diocese of Albany, 1704-1923.—Editor’s note. 
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bitter struggle with his vestry over ritualistic practices. He was elected 
after a protracted contest, in which churchmanship was the issue. Im- 
mediately after his election, a determined but unsuccessful effort was 
made to block the confirmation of that election by the standing commit- 
tees. 

The documents dealing with this attempt are valuable chiefly for the 
light they shed on the personalities involved, and without some notion 
of those personalities they make little sense. 

1. John Henry Hopkins, Junior (1820-1891), was the son of the 
presiding bishop. A brilliant writer, he was the outstanding Church 
journalist of his day, whose organ, the Church Journal, was the chief 
spokesman for advanced high churchmanship. He loved controversy, 
had a strong sense of the ridiculous, and delighted in making fun of 
his adversaries. For two decades he was the gadfly of his low church 
opponents. 

2. Arthur Cleveland Coxe (1818-1896), bishop of Western New 
York (1865-1896), student at the General Theological Seminary during 
the roaring forties, when Tractarianism was the burning issue. He 
had emerged from that conflict a strong high churchman in doctrine, 
but a bitter anti-Romanist, who saw the hand of the pope everywhere, 
and was eminently suspicious of all churchmen who went one inch 
in advance of his position. 

3. Jackson Kemper (1789-1870), bishop of Wisconsin, was one 
of the greatest missionary bishops the American Church has seen. Con- 
secrated in 1835, he had at various times ruled over a great part of 
the Northwest. A staunch high churchman of the Hobartian school, 
the patron of James Lloyd Breck at Nashotah, he was now, like many 
churchmen of his stamp and generation, frankly perturbed by the new 
developments, and inclined to be an anti-ritualist. 

Other characters involved are indicated in the notes. 


1. 


FROM A FRAGMENT OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BISHOP DOANE 


“Then came the question of Episcopal consents, which dragged on 
for a long while, the questions being, as my dear wife used to say, 
whether I would or would not squeak through. Dear Bishop Williams’ 
was very worried and unhappy about it, and did his best to overcome the 
prejudices of Bishop Cox (sic), who thought me too young and im- 
patient to be a Bishop. Dr. Brown,’ afterwards Bishop of Fondulac, 

1The Rt. Rev. John Williams (1817-1899), bishop of Connecticut (1865- 
1899). One of Bishop Doane’s closest friends. 

2The Rev. John Henry Hobart Brown (1831-1888), then rector of St. John’s, 


Cohoes, New York. One of the leading clergy of the new diocese of Albany, 
and later first bishop of Fond du Lac (1875-1888). 
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then Secretary of the Diocese, wrote to the Presiding Bishop* asking 
that if possible my consecration could be appointed for February second. 
I had no hand in suggesting the date or in writing the letter. But on 
Saturday afternoon I received a very severe scathing letter from the 
Presiding Bishop, rebuking me for impatience in seeking this high office, 
and saying that he had grave doubts whether the majority of the 
Bishops would consent. But the next morning came a letter from him an- 
nouncing the receipt of the necessary majority. The objections to me 
came from various persons and on various grounds. A good many 
Bishops wrote personal letters to me, saying they would be glad if I 
would relieve their minds about certain questions which made them hesi- 
tate to consent. But I wrote in every instance, declining to answer any 
questions except those which would be put to me by the authority of 
the church at the time of my consecration.” 


2. 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, JUNIOR, TO BISHOP-ELECT DOANE 


Burlington, Vt. 
Saturday, Dec. 12, 1868. 
Rev. & Dear Brother, 

I mail you to-day a copy of the last Con. Journal of Vermont, in 
which (pp. 99, 100) you will find the letter of Consecration of Bp. Bis- 
sell.¢ The Order of signatures is not correctly expressed, owing to the 
narrowness of the page. I enclose a scrap which will give you a better 
idea, on a small scale. The three Consecrators are properly distin- 
guished, both in the body of the document, & in the signatures & seals. 
The ribbon is double (sic), the two thicknesses being fastened by the 
wax. They may be stiffened by a piece of thick paper or thin paste- 
board, about the size of the seal, (with two or three holes in it), placed 
between the two pieces of ribbon. But I will do all that for you when 
I come down. You had better get your parchment or vellum, how- 
ever, nicely stretched on a frame by the stationers or frame-makers, & 
with its surface prepared for writing on. 

Please don’t forget to talk to Gov. Seymour® about Dr. Mahan :* 
and especially mention that Dr. Leed’s’ amiability is so great that he 


8The Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith (1794-1884), first bishop of Ken- 
tucky (1832-1884), and presiding bishop (1868-1884). A leading evangelical. 
1993). Rt. Rev. William H. A. Bissell (1814-1893), bishop of Vermont (1868- 

5Horatio Seymour (1810-1886), former governor of New York (1852- 
1856), and Democratic candidate for the presidency of the United States, 1868. 
A leading layman of the diocese of Western New York. I suspect the reference 
in this paragraph is to the impending election of the first bishop of the new 
diocese of Central New York. Frederic Dan Huntington (1819-1904) was con- 
secrated to that office April 8, 1869—two months after Doane’s consecration to 
Albany. [For Seymour, see Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 6-9.] 

6The Rev. Milo Mahan (1819-1870), at this time rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore. One of the high church leaders of the day, and George Washington 
Doane’s choice as his successor as bishop of New Jersey, but he failed of elec- 
tion. Formerly professor of ecclesiastical history in the General Theological 
Seminary, 1851-1864. [See Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 210-211.] 

7The Rev. George Leeds (1816-1885), rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. 
Nominated for bishop a number of times, but never elected. 
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signed the Penna. Protest against my father, simply because he could 
not stand up for his own convictions against a storm. Dr. Mahan 
has done a noble service in Md. in softening the asperities growing out 
of the war, & bringing together again those who had been alienated— 
his relations with the Union men being as cordial as with the others. 
He was specially influential in getting Hugh Davey Evans® back into 
the Vestry of St. Paul’s, & into Convention & Gen. Con. I write today 
to Hills.° If Mahan cannot be carried, George F. Seymour’ or E. A. 
Hoffman™ would either of them be far better than Leeds. 

The more I think of it, the more confident I am that it would be 
wiser I should not be master of ceremonies on the day of the Conse- 
cration. On talking to Dr. Tucker’* about it, he is decidedly of the 
same mind. Also, for the same reason, I think I had better stop at 
Judge Parker’s :** though about this last I do not care so much to change 
your programme. I shall still be in Albany (D. V.) on the Saturday 
previous, to make myself generally useful, in a quiet way. But the show 
places you must really reserve for others. Where there is either work 
ur fighting to be done, you know you may rely on 

Yr. obt. serv. in the Church, 
}. 


The Rev. W. C. Doane, D. D. 
Bp-Elect of Albany. 


P. S. Brown would be your best man for master of ceremonies. 


The Directorium says that the Ep. Ring “is generally made of 
pure gold, large & massy, with a jewel, usually a sapphire; but not in- 
frequently a deep broad emerald, or a ruby, set in the midst; it is often 
enriched with sacred devices & inscriptions. The ring should be worn 
on the annular or last finger but one of the right hand.” In a note 
mention is made of the Epis. Ring of Abp. Lee of York, of silver gilt, 
with the sacred Name engraved upon it, & containing an amethyst 
of large size. 


8Hugh Davey Evans (April 26, 1792—July 16, 1868), a prominent high 
church layman of Baltimore, who had edited with ability the monthly periodical, 
The True Catholic, 1843-1856. [See Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 203.] 

®The Rev. George Morgan Hills (1825-1890), rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 

10The Rev. George F. Seymour (1829-1906), then professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the General Theological Seminary (1865-1878), and the second perma- 
nent dean of that institution. Later, first bishop of Springfield (1878-1906.) 
[See Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 5-6.] 

11The Rev. Eugene A. Hoffman (1829-1902), then rector of Grace Church, 
Brooklyn Heights, and later dean of the General Theological Seminary (1879- 
1902). [See Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 112-113.] 

12The Rev. John Ireland Tucker (1819-1895), rector of the Church of the 
Holy Cross, Troy, New York, and an eminent priest-musician. [See C. W. 
Knauff, Doctor Tucker: Priest-Musician (New York, 1897, pp. 351). 

18Judge Amasa J. Parker (1807-1890), prominent jurist, and one of Dr. 
Doane’s chief supporters in St. Peter’s Albany. [See Dictionary of American 
Biography, XIV, 214-215.] 
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3. 


BISHOP-ELECT DOANE TO BISHOP KEMPER 


St. Peter’s Rectory, Albany 
Dec. 18, A. D. 1868 
My dear Rt Rev Father: 

When I saw the signature of your note of the 16th, which came 
to me among a large number of congratulatory letters, today, I felt 
greatly honoured & gratified, that you should spare the time & take 
the pains to write a word of cheer to me. I must confess to a very 
real disappointment, when I read your letter. 

All my life long, I have looked up to you, as the living illustration 
of the great principles of missionary work, which my Father largely 
originated & loved so well; as his own revered & valued friend, and 
as the venerable pioneer of the greatest work the American Church has 
ever done. 

If, under any of these sanctions, you addressed me my dear Bishop 
as your junior and inferior, to ask me the question you propose, I should 
simply say to you, that I was unprepared either to endorse or disavow 
the views of the late Bishop of Vermont since I have never read one 
word of the Book although I was one of those who asked for its pub- 
lication. 

But under the circumstances of my present position your letter 
strikes me, I confess most unpleasantly. I have been elected to the 
Episcopate of the Diocese of Albany, against my own wish & expectation, 
by the clergy & laity who know me perfectly well. They have testified 
to my soundness in doctrine & practice as far as all authorized stand- 
ards of the Church are concerned. And I owe it to them, as well as 
to myself to decline to submit to any other tests, by whomsoever pre- 
scribed. 

While I find myself unable, therefore, my dear Bishop, to answer 
your question—if (as it seems to me) you ask it as a Bishop, of me as a 
bishop-elect, in reference to your consent to my consecration, I must 
beg you to believe that I do so without any thought of personal dis- 
respect to you, & that I am 

Very faithfully your son & servant 
(signed) CroswEeLt DOANE 


+. 


BISHOP-ELECT DOANE TO BISHOP KEMPER 


St. Peter’s Rectory, Albany 
Dec. 29th A. D. 1868. 


My dear Bishop Kemper 

I presume from the tenor of your note of Dec. 24th which has 
just reached me, that you have not received my letter of Dec. 18th. 

I cannot but feel that your own sense of propriety will lead you 
to recognize the justice of the position which I took in that letter, and 
to which I must adhere. 
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There are tests and questions ordered by the Church to be applied 
to every person elected a Bishop, by all which, I am ready to be measured 
and tried. And there is offered to every Bishop asked to consent to a 
Consecration ample evidence as to the doctrinal soundness of the person 
elected. I enclose the copy of this testimonial in my case. 

Beyond this, if tests of personal devising are to be applied; and 
catechizings proposed, according to the individual tastes & views of every 
Diocesan Bishop & Committee, there is a door opened to every kind of 
intolerance & arbitrary dictation. I confess, it surprises me that you 
should allow such evidence as has governed your course twice now, 
to outweigh the testimony of a large body of clergymen & laymen, know- 
ing me, personally, supposing themselves guided by the Holy Spirit, & 
bearing their testimony over their own names, publicly to the Church 
and in the fear of God. 

Will you do me the favour to send me a copy of the paper to which 
you refer with the name of the person sending it to you. I shall be 
hindered by no scruples from dealing according to his dessert, with 
one occupying the position of a false “accuser of his brethren.” 

Very respectfully & truly yours, 
(no signature) 


I venture to suggest my dear Bishop, that my system of teaching 
and work has been better known by my own Bishop than by the author 
or sender of the paper from which you extract and I am very ready 
to refer you to any or all of three Bishops (now living) under whom 
my ministry has been spent, the Bishops of New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and New York. The fact of the sending of such a paper to you, & prob- 
ably to others, is an evidence of a system of persecution which has been 
brought to bear on me here, & which, as my election to the Episcopate 
proves, has signally failed of its end, where I am personally known. 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS TO BISHOP-ELECT DOANE 


Burlington, Vt. 
Feast of the Circumsion, 1869. 


Rev. & dear Brother, 

You are right. Stick to it, & “fight it out on that line,” even if you 
are never consecrated. For your comfort, I can tell you that the same 
game was tried on Bp: Young, & for the same cause, signing the re’ 
quest to my dear Father for his opinions on Ritualism. Dr. Young re- 
garded the letter as an insult, and never even acknowledged its receipt: 
which I think was the better course. My advice to him was to write a 
letter over his own name to the Church papers denouncing the insult, 
and the man by name who was guilty of it. I am not sure that the 


14The Rt. Rev. John Freeman Young (1820-1885), second bishop of Florida 
(1867-1885). One of the signers of the letter to Bishop Hopkins which elicited 
The Law of Ritualism, 
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advice was wise, & therefore I do not repeat it. I do not think there 
is any danger that the opposition will be successful. I write to-day to 
Bishop Young, who I am sure will do all he can with the Southern 
Bishops. I shall see Bp. Bissell soon, and am sure he will be all right, 
as will be the St. Com. of Vt. when it meets. 

We beat them in both Houses of Gen Con. & it is not possible 
that we will be defeated now. The Bp. of Michigan’® represents quite a 
number of those who are “No Ritualists.” If thought advisable, J am 
ready to come out over my own name, stating the insult to the Dead, 
in taking it for granted that the mere asking him to express an opinion 
is to be considered a disqualification for the Episcopate! I think I 
could put it in such a light that few of them would wish to be counted 
on that line. Let me know if W. N. Y."® is going to meddle again. 
By the way, the best joke of the campaign would be for you to tell 
Bp. Kemper that as to the Real Presence your views are the same 
as those of the Bishop of Western New York, & say that you hope they 
will be no disqualification for the Episcopate. Wouldn't it be rich ?— 
if one could humiliate himself to answer at all. As to the seal, I sup- 
pose you have seen the letter I wrote to Mr. Meads.** If not, please 
ask him for it. Of course you can have as many private signets as 
you like, & use them as you please. But I see no special occasion for 
more than the Official seal & one private signet. I suppose that, for the 
greater part of the time ‘‘self-sealing envelopes” will do the business. 
The Boston folks are waiting an answer from me, & I don’t know 
what to say to them. I think they had better do the handsome gold, 
ivory, & bloodstone affair, but it is too large to hang on a chain. It will 
need the ivory handle with full power of pressure to get a good im- 
pression. The words “Right Onward” might be put instead of the “Sub 
Rege”: but they would have no appropriateness or coherency with the 
rest of the design. Perhaps the whole had better be left till we meet. 
The Bishop of New York has no Diocesan seal to this day. He has never 
used anything but the private signet designed by me & executed for Bp. 
Wainwright. Shall I write for the Boston folk to wait? Or shall I men- 
tion to them the probable cost, & let them raise the money (for they 
wish me to take direction of the work), to be used when you are clear 
as to what it shall be? 

Ever faithfully 
Yr. Obt. serv. in the Church, 
j. 


The Rev. Dr. Doane, 
Bp-Elect of Albany. 


15The Rt. Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry (1804-1886), first bishop of Michi- 
gan (1836-1878). 


16W, N. Y. (Western New York) refers to Bishop Coxe, the diocesan. 
17Orlando Meads, one of Bishop Doane’s chief supporters in Albany. 
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6. 
DR. DOANE TO BISHOP JOHNS 


St. Peter’s Rectory, Albany 
Jan. 13 A. D. 1869 
My dear Bp. Johns,’* 

I write at once, to thank you for the frank & outspoken manhood 
& the Christian courtesy of your letter, just received. It is what I 
should have expected from you. O si sic omnes !— 

In regard to the Litany from which you enclose extracts, I have 
simply to say, that I did, twelve years ago, issue it, as part of a set of 
devotions compiled for the use of my parishioners in a free Mission 
Chapel in Burlington, for one special night service, during Lent, long 
before my connection with St. Mary’s Church. When my attention was 
called to it, a fortnight ago, I felt sure that I had never seen it be- 
fore, so strange & displeasing to me, was its language. But upon fur- 
ther enquiry, I found that I had issued it, as I say in the first years of 
my ministry. I can truly say, that it was the act of immature judgment 
& unacquaintance with theological language. For it contains expressions, 
which I neither hold to, nor teach, & which by implication, & probable 
interpretation, I regard, now, as unsound. 

While I say this frankly & freely to you, my dear Bishop, I must 
ask of you the exercise of a delicate discretion in your use of what I 
say. For I regard with great disfavour the tendency, on the part of 
either Bishop, or Standing Committee, to revise, or set aside, the solemn 
testimonials to the orthodoxy of a Bishop elect, given in open Conven- 
tion, by those who know him best, under most solemn sanctions, in the 
fear & presence of God. I cannot but feel that this is all the evidence, 
upon this point which the Church required ; & all that ought to be asked, 
if the wise liberties of the Church, the dignity of Dioceses & the self- 
respect of individual men is to be preserved. 

I feel, perhaps, peculiar sensitiveness in my own case. For my elec- 
tion here, was a most undesired & unexpected result; the working, as I 
believe of God’s own power; in the face of a small but very bitter op- 
position, in the place where I had been most cruelly attacked, and as 
much against the expectations of my friends, as of my opponents. Much 
that has transpired since has shown the same spirit of malignity. With- 
out a word to me this same paper has been sent to other Bps. than your- 
self ; & such accusation of any man without his knowledge, condemns the 
accuser. A malignant pamphlet freely circulated to prevent my election 
(from whose charges my election is a triumphant vindication) has been 
anonymously & industriously sent to several Bishops,—and, I know from 
one of the oldest of our Bishops, that strong efforts (secret to me) 
are making to prevent my consecration. Under these circumstances, any 
thing that I say, seems like a bid for consent to my consecration. And 
therefore I should be constrained ordinarily to decline explanation, & 
to fall back upon the convention testimonials as the only test known 
to the Church. But your most courteous letter constrains me to re- 
spond to the evident feeling which prompted it, as I have done. I only 


18The Rt. Rev. John Johns (1796-1876), fourth bishop of Virginia (1862- 
1876). 
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ask you to regard this letter & to use it, in the spirit in which I have 
written, & in which you wrote to me. 
Believe me very faithfully yr son & servant in the Church 
Wm CrosweELL DOANE 


As part of the bitterness which has persued (sic) me since my 
election, I need hardly call your attention to the unheard of action of 
telegraphing instantly through the whole country, the refusal of the Penn- 
sylvania Committee to sign my testimonials; & that when more than 
the requisite majority of consents had been received & forwarded already. 


7. 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS TO BISHOP-ELECT DOANE 


Burlington, Vt., Jan. 14, 1869 
Rev. & Dear Brother 

The St. Com. of Vt. signed your testimonials at their first meeting 
on Tuesday evening, & I suppose you have received them ere now. 

Bp. Bissell, I think, is all right. He speaks in so affectionate a 
manner of you & of your dear father that 1 cannot suppose he will with- 
hold his consent. But he has a delicate reticence about his official acts 
which makes it not proper to plump the straight question at him in ad- 
vance. He was gratified at seeing what you wrote me last about the 
Library of the Eucharist: and very delicately expressed a desire that 
you would write him a few words to the same effect ; adding that he had 
thought of writing to you to ask for something of the kind, if you 
would not be offended at it; and I am satisfied from the manner—of his 
speaking of it (though he has not said so) that he wants it to show 
to some other Bishop who needs “fixing.” So I think you wd do well 
to write him, saying that you do so on my telling you that he wd 
be pleased, as a friend, to receive it. The letter you wrote me, you re- 
member, opened with a few words about “Bp. B. not being to be de- 
pended on,” which I had to erase & that letter therefore won't do to 
circulate. 

I rejoice that Wisconsin has come to a better mind. WNY alone 
is harmless. 

Ever lovingly 
Yr obt serv in the Church 


JHH 
The Rev. Dr. Doane 
Bp-Elect of Albany. 
8. 
JOHN HENRY HOPKINS TO BISHOP-ELECT DOANE 
Jan. 15, 1869. 


Rev. & Dear Brother, 

Last night I told Bp. Bissell of Bp. Kemper’s withdrawal of op- 
position, & he was very much pleased. He then said he thought of 
writing to you today to ask you for something like the statement you 
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made in your letter to me, & stated that he wished to use it with another 
Bishop (so that my idea was correct.) He freely said that all his 
difficulties were removed as soon as Bp. Williams told him you were 
all right, doctrinally: & that his only difficulty had been as to your 
wisdom. The only thing he had against you there, was that the work in 
Hartford went back after you left it; & that trouble had come so soon 
& so strong in S. Peter’s, Albany: I did what I could in a few moments 
to set him straight, & feel sure that he will himself consent. But know- 
ing where the weak point is, you will be able to meet it if you think it 
worth while, which J don’t. I told him he need not write you, as J had 
written to you that he wd like to hear from you. 

I hardly feel familiar enough with Dr. Norton’® to write him: 
but do not feel sure that something of the sort is not advisable. 

Ever yr obt servt in the Church 
JHH 

The Rev. Dr. Doane 

Bp-Elect of Albany. 


9. 


BISHOP GREGG OF TEXAS”? TO THE REV. BENJAMIN I. 
HAIGHT? 


San Antonio Jany. 28, 1869 

My dear Doctor 

I have just received yours of the 13th, as to the efforts made against 
Dr. Doane—also one or two other letters in his behalf—& the usual 
notice from the Presiding Bishop,—to which latter I have given my 
cordial consent. I am always rejoiced to see men of Dr. Ds stamp 
elected to the Episcopate—I regret to hear that any means are being 
brought to bear unfavorably upon him. A Pamphlet was sent me, con- 
taining a full acct of the Vestry election in his Parish, & I supposed 
at the time, the object was to prejudice the mind of the Church against 
him. My Sympathies were always with his venerated Father—with 
kind regards to Mrs. Haight, very truly & faithfully yours, 


ALEX GREGG 
Rev. Dr. Haight 


19Dr. Norton may have been the Rev. John Nicholas Norton (1820-1881), 
who was a prolific writer (some twenty episcopal biographies, besides other 
works), and who was at this time rector of the Church of the Ascension. 
Frankfort, Kentucky. [See Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 574..] 

20The Rt. Rev. Alexander Gregg (1819-1893), first bishop of Texas (1859- 
1893), and a strong high churchman. 

21The Rev. Benjamin I. Haight (1809-1879), a high church leader in the 
diocese of New York since the time of Bishop Hobart. He was at this time 
on the staff of Trinity Church, New York, and in 1872 was elected bishop of 
Massachusetts, which he declined. [See Morgan Dix, A History of the Parish 
of Trinity Church in the City of New York (New York, 1906), Vol. IV, pp. 
530-532, for biographical sketch.] 
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Colonists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in America, 
1607-1776. By Abbott Emerson Smith. Published for the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
by the University of North Carolina Press. Pp. 435, including 
Bibliography and Index. $5.00. 


The author has done an enormous amount of work in searching out 
and collating the great mass of detail which has gone into the making 
of this book. He presents an impressive picture of the classes and the 
sources whence came the larger part of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who came from the British Isles and parts of continental Europe 
to settle and develop the English colonies in America and the West 
Indies. 

We are accustomed to think of those who came for conscience 
sake, or seeking freedom from oppressive laws; the many to whom life 
at home presented no opportunity, coming to find it in a new land; 
the Cavaliers who fled to America when their king was beheaded; 
or the Huguenots from France and the Palatinate German thousands 
from the desolated sections of the upper Rhine. But there is a strong 
element of surprise in the author’s statement that “More than half of 
all persons who came to the colonies south of New England were 
servants.”’ Then he proceeds to prove that statement. 

His book is an analysis of the types of people who were brought 
to the colonies either willingly or unwillingly, and sold into service for 
periods of years. He calls attention to the little realized fact that the 
most important element in the bringing of immigrants to the American 
and West Indian colonies of Great Britain was not the British govern- 
ment carrying out a definite plan of colonization, but merchants engaged 
in the very profitable trade of securing persons in the British Isles to 
send to the colonies where they could be sold for periods of service 
as indentured servants or redemptioners. The British government he 
declares to have been averse to sending study and reputable working- 
men or farmers to the colonies on the ground that they were needed at 
home. This left it in the hands of the merchants themselves to secure 
emigrants by paying for them; and he gives abundant evidence to prove 
that in the aggregate large numbers of persons were kidnapped and 
brought overseas for sale against their will. 

Another most prolific source of enforced emigration was the jails 
and prisons. Under the harsh laws of that day, when there were three 
hundred felonies carrying a sentence of death, it was a merciful provision 
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of the courts that the greater number of convicted persons could 
be transported to the colonies, sentenced to spend seven years of en- 
forced service as indentured servants. Political prisoners in many cases 
were sent to the colonies as servants and exiles, and many dispossessed 
persons came from the Scottish Highlands, Wales and Ireland. 

Convicts were brought to the colonies in large numbers down to 
the time of the Revolution. It did little good for a colony to pass a 
law forbidding convicts to be brought, because the king vetoed such 
laws at the request of the merchants. 

From the standpoint of business, large numbers of indentured 
servants were not desired in any American colony except for heavy 
agricultural labor. For that reason the southern colonies, Maryland, 
Virginia and the Carolinas bought up as many as they could get. Upon 
the larger plantations the indentured white servants, even convicts, were 
desired in order to render intelligent and understanding service which 
the Negro slaves could not give. 

The system had its terrific drawbacks, apart from the occasional 
charge of ill-treatment of indentured servants. The scum of the Eng- 
lish life was gathered into the merchants’ nets, and many of the convicts 
proved a deleterious influence after their terms of enforced service had 
ended. The letters of Governor William Gooch, of Virginia between 
1735 and 1740, make frequent mention of bands of roving ex-convicts 
who ranged over the colony committing depredations, robbing and burn- 
ing houses and churches. Virginia found its means of relief from these 
bands when the call came for 400 militiamen as her share in the American 
Regiment which was to be sent to Admiral Vernon for service in the 
Cartagena campaign of 1740. Under a special law these ex-convicts 
were rounded up, arrested, forced to enlist, and shipped in four boats 
of 100 each to the West Indies. That ended the convict bands, but 
the bringing in of convicts continued. 

The author calls attention to the fact that the most undesirable of 
the convicts and kidnapped servants, the weaker and more sickly, and 
diseased ones, who came to Virginia and the other southern colonies, 
died. He estimates that perhaps three out of every four proved unable 
to survive the process of acclimatization. Many however, perhaps the 
greater part of the survivors, even of the convicts, straightened up, both 
morally and physically, and became good settlers and citizens after 
their terms of service. Others fled and formed the fringe of squatters 
beyond the settled territory. They were eventually pushed up into the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and became the “Southern Mountaineers” of 
romantic story. Others became, and remained, the “poor-white”’ element, 
because of their own innate inability to rise to a higher scale. 

It is a most interesting and sometimes gruesome subject. It will 
interest all those who desire to know more about the different groups 
who first were brought into the “melting-pot’’ out of which has de- 
veloped our American way of life. 


G. MACLAREN BRYDON. 
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Virgima’s Mother Church and the Political Conditions Under Which It 
Grew: An Interpretation of the Records of the Colony of Virginia 
and the Anglican Church of That Colony, 1607-1727. By George 
MacLaren Brydon, D. D., Historiographer of the Diocese of Vir- 
a (Richmond, Virginia Historical Society, 1947), pp. 571. 
$7.50.* 


This is the first of three volumes of what will be a monumental 
work, and one that has long been needed. 

In the school textbooks on American history, the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans of New England have not only held the center of the re- 
ligious stage, but have been practically the only ones on it. As late as 
1930, Charles and Mary Beard, in their Rise of American Civilization, 
pp. 46ff, were protesting against historians who “are accustomed to 
contrast” the beginnings of Virginia “with Puritan New England as if 
it [Virginia] were a secular enterprise carried out by freethinkers.”’ 
On the contrary, “its heart was set on the glory of God and the propaga- 
tion of the Christian faith among them that sat in darkness.” 

Virginia scholars, by their neglect of this field, and earlier Church- 
men such as Dr. Francis Hawks and Bishop Meade, by their one- 
sided presentation of the evidence, have been largely responsible for 
this condition. Virtue and the faithful performance of duty are not 
exciting, do not make the newspapers, and are not “something to write 
home about’—home then being England, where complaints against 
unfaithful or inefficient clergymen usually landed and were stowed away 
in the archives. The discovery of many vestry minute books has, ac- 
cording to Dr. Brydon, greatly changed this hitherto unrelieved black- 
ened picture of Virginia’s religious condition. 

This is much more than an ecclesiastical history, as its full title 
indicates. The Church does not live in a vacuum, and Dr. Brydon 
very wisely presents the background of political, social and economic 
conditions, with which the Church’s history was necessarily involved. 
He has spent years studying and reflecting upon the source material 
found in the four great volumes of the original records of the London 
Company, in the 21 volumes of journals of the two houses of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, of the Council of State, and the General Court, in 
Hening, in the archives of Fulham Palace (the residence of the bishop 
of London), and in other records. Quotations from the original sources 
are generous, and the footnotes numerous and well documented. In 
addition to the 407 pages of the main text, there are eight valuable 
appendices which make available much source material not otherwise 
readily accessible to the general reader. 

Book I, of nine chapters, deals with “Church and State under the 
Virginia Company”; Book II, of thirteen chapters, deals with “The 
Church under the Stuarts,” which includes, however, the reigns of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Anne, and George I. This reviewer’s interest in the 
book was quickened when he reached the period of Charles II, partly 
because history takes on a character more like our own times, and 


*Reprinted from The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, July, 
1948, pp. 355-359. 
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partly because the author has more and livelier source material with 
which to work. 

It must be remembered that the Anglican Church in colonial Vir- 
ginia, as well as in all the American colonies, was a “maimed” church; 
that is, it lacked bishops. This had very serious adverse results: 

(1) The Church lacked the official leadership which bishops are 
intended to supply—that extra-parochial oversight which can evolve 
both strategy and tactics for church extension, and which is not pos- 
sible to parochial ministers. 

The commissary represented a makeshift office, nowhere effective 
and nowhere popular. The clergy of New York and New Jersey, who 

leaded unceasingly for eighty years for a bishop, told the bishop of 
ondon very plainly that they did not want a commissary, and that, 
failing a bishop, they would manage their own affairs as best they 
could in conventions, with a standing committee to act between sessions. 

(2) The Church lacked the normal method of discipline. The 
bishop of London was only nominally ‘the diocesan of the American 
colonial churches. He could remove no minister from his cure when 
once inducted into a parish. No matter how unworthy or inefficient he 
might prove to be, the vestry was helpless. An Anglican bishop is not 
an autocrat, but he can under certain defined conditions dissolve the 
pastoral relationship between a rector and a parish. His most effective 
work is done, however, by preventing such a situation from arising. 
By acting as mediator and friend to both parties, he can usually per- 
suade a rector, who is persona non grata, to resign, and help him get 
placed elsewhere. 

In the North, where the Anglican Church was not established and 
where most of the Anglican clergy were missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel (the S. P. G.), the Society exer- 
cised necessary discipline by discharging unworthy or inefficient clergy- 
men from their service. Since the S. P. G. paid most of their salary, 
this was always effective in ridding a parish of such a minister. _ 

But in Virginia, with the salary paid by the taxing power, vestries 
were largely helpless in the case of inducted ministers. They, there- 
fore, evolved the system of yearly contracts, and neither commissary 
nor governor could effectively upset the system. In 1724 only five out of 
28 Virginia ministers reporting had been inducted, which means that 
23, or 82 per cent, were serving on a year to year basis. 

Dr. Brydon defends the system. It may be defensible under 
the then existing conditions, but it had some deplorable results, and 
fortunately was not adopted by the American Episcopal Church: 

(a) Some able clergymen refused to serve in Virginia because 
of it. In 1695 Samuel Eburn, whom the vestry wanted to retain, quit 
Bruton Parish because the vestry refused to engage him or any one 
else for more than a year at a time. 

(b) It made for a laity-ridden Church. Naturally the Virginia 
laity were not anxious for bishops, who would lessen their dominance 
in Church affairs; and when the diocese of Virginia was organized 
in 1785 (still without a bishop), the laity retained control by being 
able to outvote the clergy, rejecting the system of concurrence by orders, 
which was adopted generally in the North. 
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(c) Although by 1776 most of the Anglican clergy in Virginia 
were native Americans, they did not manifest the caliber of leadership 
in the reorganization of the Church, following the war, which the 
Northern clergy displayed. 

(3) The lack of a bishop compelled native candidates for holy 
orders to cross the Atlantic for ordination. This was both expensive 
and dangerous. The normal cost for each candidate was £100 sterling— 
a large sum in those days and not small even today for such a pur- 
pose. One out of every five candidates never returned to serve the 
Church for which they sought ordination. The death rate from small- 
pox (always endemic in London) and from shipwreck was appalling. 

(4) Confirmation was never administered in the colonial Church 
for want of a bishop. The sacramental life of the Church, North as 
well as South, was consequently at an abysmally low ebb. The Holy 
Communion was administered only three or four times a year, and with 
few communicants even then. The regular administration of confir- 
mation and frequent communions are tied together, as the post-Revo- 
lutionary history of the Episcopal Church clearly shows. Even a high 
churchman like Samuel Seabury had only fifty communicants out of 
several hundred members in his pre-Revolutionary congregations. 

This situation was not the fault of the English bishops, who 
were ready and anxious to consecrate bishops for America. It rests 
squarely upon the English state as represented by Parliament. It was 
one of the harsh penalties the American portion of the Anglican Church 
had to pay for being dominated by a state which, in America at any 
rate, made no commensurate returns. With the police power controlled 
by the crown, it would have been hopeless for the English bishops to 
defy the will of the state. Freedom from the English state was as 
necessary for the development of the Anglican Communion in general 
and of the American Episcopal Church in particular as it was for the 
development of the United States of America. The adaptation of the 
episcopate to American conditions should have taken place in the 
colonial era; instead, it was delayed until post-Revolutionary times when 
the Episcopal Church was well-nigh dead—‘approaching annihilation,” 
Bishop White used to say! 

The above being true, then Dr. Brydon is less than fair to the Stuart 
kings, who were no more stiff-necked in their generation than Parlia- 
ment was in its generation. 

There are three standards of judgment which the historian may 
use: (1) The standard of perfection, which we can eliminate as 
gratuitous; (2) the standard of a later age, showing whether or not 
actions were along the lines of right development; (3) the standards 
of the times in which the actors lived and the actions took place. Dr. 
Brydon uses the second standard right enough, but he does not use 
the third. 

Remembering that the doctrine of the “godly prince” of the 16th 
century had developed into the doctrine of the “divine right of kings” 
in the 17th century, which the early Stuarts most surely believed, 
we are in duty bound to ask: “How do James I and Charles I stack 
up in their treatment of the colonies with Louis XIII and XIV of 
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France or with Philip III and IV of Spain? Did these latter kings grant 
such charters to any of their colonies as the early Stuarts allowed to 
Virginia and New England?” The answer is perfectly clear. The 
Stuarts were a great deal more generous than any French or Spanish 
monarch in like times and under like conditions. 

Again, with reference to Archbishop Laud. This reviewer's first 
American ancestor was harried out of the land by Laud, and landed in 
Boston in 1634; so he has no ancestral bias in favor of Laud. But 
Laud lived in an age when bishops were civil as well as ecclesiastical 
officers, and no such doctrine as toleration was believed by anybody, 
least of all by the Puritans. A later age, with the benefit of hindsight, 
may deplore Laud’s methods ; but he was confronted by a militant group 
who were resolved to root episcopacy out of the Church of England 
by every means at their command. More was involved than a sup- 
posedly privileged order of the ministry, i. e., bishops. The whole con- 
cept of the Christian faith and the Church was involved. 

Laud fought back with his intellect and with force. His intellect, 
according to the later history of the Anglican Church, was fundamentally 
right ; his force was wrong, but no more wrong than the Puritans who 
did not hesitate to send him to the block without even the shadow of a 
fair trial. But they overreached themselves. They could kill his body, 
but they could not kill his ideas. We can be thankful for that. Laud’s 
ideas of the faith and the Church have made it possible for the Anglican 
Communion to take a part in the intellectual revolution of the 19th and 
20th centuries which no other church in Christendom has been able to 
take, whereas Puritanism is intellectually bankrupt. 

Two chapters are devoted to Commissary James Blair, and he 
deserves them. Blair, as the founder of the College of William and 
Mary, is generally praised; Blair, the commissary, is faulted for taking 
up the sword, that is, for trying to establish ecclesiastical courts to bring 
erring clergymen and laymen to book. How do we know that Bishop 
Compton did not instruct him to establish them? The new evidence 
which Dr. Brydon has discovered and presents is inconclusive on that 
point. If ecclesiastical courts were needed in England, why not in 
Virginia? No one could know for sure whether or not they would work 
until they were tried. As Dr. William W. Manross has pointed out 
in a review of this volume [H1storicaL MAGAZINE, XVI (1947), 148]: 
“The feeble discipline at present exercised by the Episcopal Church over 
the laity is an outgrowth of colonial conditions. Had Blair’s early effort 
been successful, a different tradition might have developed.” 

Blair was undoubtedly an irascible person, but this reviewer got a 
real thrill out of his standing up to would-be dictatorial governors and 
lay popes. Moreover, he was rightly concerned that the clergy should 
receive a living wage, an attitude that some modern bishops might well 
emulate. 

The book is beautifully printed, but the placing of the footnotes 
(which are most valuable) at the end of each chapter is quite incon- 
venient to the reader who wishes to benefit from them. 

This volume should be a sharp reminder to those who write our 
history textbooks that the part religion has played in the making of 
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America can no longer be ignored; and that New England Puritanism 
is not the only religion we have had in America. ~ 

However one may differ from Dr. Brydon in some of his interpre- 
tations of the facts, the facts of the period are here in abundance, and 
for the first time within the covers of one volume. Whether one’s 
primary interest is in ecclesiastical or secular history, Dr. Brydon has 
shown that they cannot be too sharply divorced. He has placed us all 
under a profound debt of gratitude for his labor and scholarship. 

WALTER H. STOWE. 

President, 

The Church Historical Society, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The American Churches, an Interpretation. By William Warren Sweet. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 153. $1.50. 


Historical interpretation is likely to be least fanciful when it is 
presented in conjunction with a relation of the facts which it seeks to 
explain, but interpretative essays, such as these, while they increase the 
temptation to facile generalization, do provide an opportunity for em- 
phasizing major tendencies whose threads might get lost in a detailed 
narration of events. When, as in the present case, they are the work 
of a recognized authority in the field with which they deal, they can 
be of great value, both to the professional scholar, and to the general 
reader. 

The theory of the first, and most debatable, chapter is expressed 
in its heading: “Left-Wing Protestantism Triumphs in Colonial 
America.” The difference between the conservative and radical phases 
of the Reformation, though important, is not always easy to keep clear. 
The author’s marks of distinction are as good as any. They can be 
boiled down to the statement that left-wing Protestantism was opposed 
to legal establishments, institutionalism, creeds, and sacramentalism. 

The question is: How far can this type of Christianity be said to 
have triumphed in the colonial period? In regard to the first char- 
acteristic, the problem is simply one of timing. The separation of church 
and state took place during the Revolution, and after, but it was the out- 
growth of conditions which had been developing before. The other 
left-wing attitudes gained ground in the later provincial era, but it is 
an exaggeration to speak of them as triumphing. What resulted was a 
mixture of the two traditions, rather than a clear predominance of either 
one, 

This reviewer would also challenge the oft-repeated claim that “all 
the great concepts for which American democracy stands today . 
are concepts coming out of the left-wing phase of the Reformation.” 
The political philosophy of the Declaration of Independence was founded 
on the writings of John Locke. Locke may have been “greatly in- 
fluenced by dissenter points of view,”’ as Professor Sweet asserts, but he 
was a member of the Church of England, and the underlying principles 
of his system can be traced, through Richard Hooker, to medieval 
theology, and, beyond that, to Roman law and classic thought. 
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The main thesis of the second essay, that the present strength of 
the leading Protestant denominations, except the Lutherans, was deter- 
mined by their success in winning the West, is indisputable, since the 
West, for this purpose, covers all of the country beyond the original, 
coast-bound, thirteen states. We must regretfully accept the author’s 
inclusion of the Episcopal Church with the bodies which at least partly 
failed in this struggle. That the failure was due to lack of resources 
and adaptability, rather than to lack of vision, did not alter the result. 

The discussion of revivalism, in the third chapter, rightly calls at- 
tention to its three major phases: The first, mainly rural, during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; the urban preaching of the 
later professional revivalists, such as Billy Sunday and Gipsy Smith; 
and the present stage, in which this type of religious activity, discarded 
by the leading denominations, is being taken up by a number of new and 
rapidly growing sects. The description of Calvinistic revivalism as 
“aristocratic” is hardly fair, however, in view of the author’s admission 
that most of the leading early revivalists were Congregationalists or 
Presbyterians. 

In the fourth essay, Professor Sweet describes the multiplicity of 
denominations in the United States, and concludes that, though some 
of these divisions were caused by “sharp differences over doctrine and 
polity,” most of them were the result of “social and cultural cleavage.” 
This is true as far as it goes, but many denominational splits are not 
traceable to either of these sources, having had their origin in trivial 
disagreements over procedure. 

The fifth essay reviews the special characteristics of Negro churches, 
and their contribution to sectarian confusion. The discussion of Roman 
Catholicism, in the next chapter, is chiefly interesting as reflecting the 
current growth of Protestant-Catholic antagonism, though its main 
theme, that Roman Catholic expansion has been the result of post- 
Revolutionary immigration, is too obvious to be contested. 

In his final dissertation, on “Activism in the American Tradition,” 
the author seems, first, to deny that American Christianity is strong 
in action but weak in theology; then, to defend it for being so; and, 
finally, to admit that this state of affairs has its disadvantages. After 
citing Dean Willard Sperry’s declaration that Americans are predomi- 
nantly the sons of Martha, he proceeds to quote Kipling’s famous 
eulogy of Martha’s progeny. Kipling is a poor substitute for the 
Gospel, and it was the Master Himself who said that Mary had chosen 
the better part. It is unsound exegesis to interpret this as belittling all 
useful activity, but it does condemn the sort of restless do-goodism which 
is a substitute for, rather than the product of, a deep spiritual life. To 
assume that all American Protestant reformist activity belongs in this 
category would be unfair, but Professor Sweet appears to admit that 
much of it does. 

These criticisms are offered by way of modification, rather than 
rebuttal, of the author’s main theses, all of which are, at least, more 
nearly true than their opposites would be. The book as a whole is a 
penetrating and valuable contribution to the understanding of American 
church history. 


WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 
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Quarter of a Millenium: Trinity Church in the City of New York, 
1697-1947, Edited by E. Clowes Chorley. (Philadelphia, Church 
Historical Society, 1947.) 


Here is the story of a truly remarkable parish, from its foundation 
two hundred and fifty years ago, until the present time. A valuable 
account is given of its rectors, several of whom played a notable part 
in the life of the American Church: Bishop Henry Compton, desig- 
nated the first rector in the royal charter of 1697; Samuel Provoost, 
first bishop of New York, consecrated by Archbishop Moore with Wil- 
liam White, the first American bishops of the English line; John Henry 
Hobart, third bishop of New York; Morgan Dix, the historian of the 
parish, over which he presided for forty-six years, and William Thomas 
Manning, the beloved bishop of New York, who has only recently laid 
down his charge. 

A useful account is given of the eleven chapels of the parish, each 
of which has its own vicar, and of the music of Trinity Church which 
has long been famous. The volume concludes with an inspiring sermon 
by Dr. Wand, bishop of London, preached on Ascension Day, 1947, two 
hundred and fifty years after the foundation. The bishop well said: 
“Here has been one of the brightest spots in the whole of the Anglican 
Church. Kings and queens have loved to honour the place. The arch- 
diocesan bishops have been proud of it. It has a constitution and is a 
corporation which has done a magnificent work for the Church, and also 
for the civil life as a whole, throughout the whole period of its existence. 
Today it still stands, a Church unique in the whole of Christendom.” 

The book, much of which had appeared in the pages of the His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, is beautifully produced and forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the American Church which no student can 
afford to miss. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 

St. Margaret’s Vicarage, 

Oxford, England. 


The Plantagenets. By John Harvey. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 18s. Net. 


In two brilliant studies, Henry Yevele and Gothic England, Mr. 
Harvey has exploded the myth of the anonymous character of great 
churches of the Middle Ages, and has made architects and craftsmen 
real and living persons. He now turns his attention to the study 
of what is perhaps the most fascinating and instructive period in Eng- 
lish history, the Plantagenets. In these pages they live again before 
our eyes, with “their courage, their foresight, their love of art and 
indeed their personal genius as artists and provokers of genius in others, 
their tempestuous anger, their justice, above all, their humanity.” We 
are able with ease to appreciate, as is but seldom done, the greatness 
of the task performed by our Plantagenet kings. He writes with knowl- 
edge and understanding of such puzzling characters as Henry II, of 
Edward II, and of Richard II. He draws an attractive picture of the 
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household of Henry III, of the king’s remarkable interest in the welfare 
of all around him, and throws light on the enigma of John. In his pic- 
ture of Richard II he notes the increasing restriction of the royal power 
and the loss that it meant to the liberty of the people, though this loss 
is not generally realized. 

A valuable feature of the book is its collection of royal portraits ; 
the authenticity of the likeness needs no longer be held in doubt. Of 
the architectural and artistic contributions of this period in English his- 
tory, Mr. Harvey, as we should expect, writes with a sure hand. The 
illustrations are well produced and are completely satisfying. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 

St. Margaret's Vicarage, 

Oxford, England. 


United States Navy Chaplains, 1778-1945. Compiled by Clifford M. 
Drury. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
1948. Pp. 344. $2.50. 


This volume gives the biographical and service record sketches of 
the chaplains who have served in the U. S. Navy from its beginning 
to the end of 1945. It is the third of a series presenting the history 
of the Navy Chaplains Corps. Volumes I and II, presenting the history 
of the Corps in narrative form, are to appear soon as non-Government 
publications. 

A list of chaplains according to their ecclesiastical affiliations is 
given in an appendix of the present volume. Of the total number of 
chaplains, 3,353, only 283 were from the Episcopal Church, a meager 
&.4 per cent. 

This Navy chaplaincy “Who’s Who” should be a welcome addition 
to libraries of theological seminaries, denominational headquarters, and 
of chaplains themselves. 

KENNETH D. PERKINS, 
Chaplain, USN. 


U. S. Naval Hospital. 
Corona, California. 
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